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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

S,OW far we were behind the times was only 

brought home to us with this week's 

English mail. Owing to the scattering 

tributes that have been appearing for the 

4 last month or so in regard to the writ- 

ings of Anthony Trollope we had merely predicted that 
a new edition of this writer’s works would shortly 


make its appearance from some quiet publisher. We | 


were mistaken. There is a genuine revival on foot 
that will be heralded in with no less than three edi- 
tions. Mr. Leslie Stephen sounds the trumpet in the 
columns of The National by predicting a revival, but 
a writer in The Pall Mall Gazette re-echoes his words 
and adds on his own account that the revival has even 
begun and that it “is no more than due reward to his 
{Trollope’s] thorough and conscientious work.” Why 
will not Mr. Howells, who is said to read entirely 
through every year the novels of Anthony Trollope, 
tell the readers of Harper’s Magazine or The North 
American Review what fascinates him? Impressions 
and opinions coming from such a source might go 
far to cause a revival of Trollope in America that 
would outrival the one in England. 


We are glad to see that Garrett P. ‘Serviss, who has 
done so much to popularize the study of astronomy 
and kindred sciences, will bring out another book this 
month which deals with a subject, the possibilities 
of which are as varied and extensive as they are fas- 
cinating. The book will be called “ Other Worlds.” 
Assisted by helpful illustrations, the writer states 
just what is actually known about the planets Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and speculates upon the proba- 


bility of their being inhabited. As is clearly shown 
by this author’s “ Astronomy with an Opera Glass” 
and “ Pleasures of the Telescope,” Mr. Serviss never 
leaves the reader to guess whether he is dealing with 
fact or fancy. 


An efamination of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's convenient 
“ Dictionary of American Authors,” or any similar 
volume, will reveal the fact that many successful 
writers of fiction have at least one book of poems to 
their credit. In most cases these volumes are of 
youth, youthful. In others they serve their writers 
well by keeping their names before the public in a 
way which lends a certain dignity to their later ef- 
fusions. In this respect they resemble the paper-cov- 
ered novels which certain well-known publishers pro- 
duce at regular intervals—they are mediums through 


NEW, YORK, 


| in monthly parts under the title of 


SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 21, 


which more important | ay be brought to the } 


reader’s attention But it i re +: writer of suc 


} cessful fiction abandon he eld i which he is best 


known to write verse ! what r. Hardy has 


done, for in place of a novel he will g is this Fall 


| & book of poems, which nsider important 


that it will be brought ont \merica in a copyright 


edition. 


People who have had the opportunit to admire Mr 
Jeremiah Curtin taste in tran ting the novels of 
Sienkiewicz will soon be required to sit in judgment 


as to his taste in selection. He believes that he has | j 


discovered a new Polish novelist, Mme. Eliza Orzeszko, 
whom he will shortly introduce to American readers 
through a story called “ The Argonauts Unlike some 
stories recently translated from the Polish, this one 


deals with modern life; the hero, a great financier 
promoter, and commercial leader, seems to have all 


the attributes of power, but he is powerless to control | 


the things which chiefly affect his own happiness. 
Owing to the fact that we know so little about the Po- 
land of to-day, the forthcoming book should go far 


| toward enlightening those who believe that Warsaw 


is a tinderbox of rebellion, only awaiting the applica- 
tion of the match to set Central Europe in flames. 
_ 
We learn that a fairly complete collection of Cowper's 
letters is to be published under the editorship of 
Thomas Wright in the Spring of next year. As a 


|; forerunner of this book Mr Wright contributes to The 


British Weekly an article on 


the latter the first biographer of Cowper and a con- 
temporary versifier who was often in his own day 


| compared to Dryden and to Pope. It is amusing at this 


late day to find Hayley agitated as to whether he or 
Cowper be the greater. The following is a character- 
istic passage from a reply to an interrogation: 
Whether you or I have the most genius, I know not, 
nor care a fig. God gives to every man as He pleases, 
and I should make Him a very unsuitable return for 
the little He has given me did I allow myself to repine 
that He has given others more. And now that I have 
once called you my friend, I defy even you to shine 
at such a rate as to excite in me any other sentiments 
than those of pleasure and congratulation. 
ee 


What should be a useful volume has begun to appear 
“The Living Rulers 
of Mankind.” It is written by the Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson, and contains a biographical account of all the 


! living Kings, Emperors, and Queens, reigning Princes, 
| Presidents of republics, Sultans, Amirs, Beys, and 


ruling Rajahs, together with portraits and pictures of 
palaces, castles, gardens, &c., the majority of which 


have been specially photographed for the work. The | 


first number deals with Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Ar- 
gentina, Austria-Hungary, Beloochistan, and Belgium, 
introduced by an essay descriptive of the scope of the 
work by Mr. Hutchinson, 
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We have just received four volumes, the first to ap- 
pear in a series called The Pocket Balzac, being the 
translations by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, which 
have already appeared in an elaborately made edition. 
Each has a photogravure frontispiece, is printed in 
large type, and measures only 414 by 6% inches. The 
series will include thirty volumes, which will appear 
at the rate of four a month. We are glad to see Miss 
Wormeley’s work in this form, not only because the 
volumes will be found convenient for the pocket, but 


because her interpretation of the “ father of realism 
which stands to-day quite unsurpassed, may now be 
enjoyed by persons of slender purse. 


A new translation of Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karenina” is 


| ready for early publication. This is announced as 


the first translation made from the original Russian, 
all other English versions having been made from the 
French. Mrs. Garnett, the new translator, is well 
known through her English interpretation of Tur- 
genief. 


There is going to be an American Elizabeth in our 
literature. A prominent New York society woman, 
whose identity “is kept in darkness,” has written 
“ The Ordeal of Elizabeth,” which will be published in 


a few weeks. The book is said to be a graphic picture 
of society life in New York. 





“The Lady from Philadelphia bs is. to come to life. 
All of us who remember Mrs. Hale's inimitable “ Pe- 
terkin ” papers will recall “ The Lady from Philadel- 
phia,” who was always called in to solve the domestic 
perplexities of the Peterkins. Now “The Lady” will 
have another, and even a wider, sphere of usefulness. 
Her title will serve as the title of a new etiquette de- 
partment to begin in The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
all the girls of America will be asked to let “ The 
Lady from Philadelphia” solve their problems of so- 
cial usage and deportment. Who will impersonate 


“The Lady ” is not revealed, although she is privately 
known to be one of the best-informed authorities on 


etiquette in the country. 


The Unpublished Let- | th ; . ble t , 
, wt ‘ ; j } e men and women who are notable because of son 
! ters of William Cowper,” which includes the poet’s| | © ™eD &n€ Women wh notab : of some 


opinion of Sterne, of Burns, and of his friend Hayley, 
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EDUCATION AND SUCCESS. 


That Education Is An Important Factor Is 
Shown in the New Edition of " Who's 


Who in America.”* 
EVERAL men who have rise 
to plac f importance in the world 


commerce and finance have recently 


expressed opinions to the effect that suc- 
cess 1 life not dependent on higher 
education, and their remarl have evoked wide com- 
roent 

The new edition of Who Who” presents some 
interesting facts in connection with this subject. It 


is a much larger volume than the first edition, con- 
taining as it does 11,551 names as against 8,402 names 


in the first It may be assumed that these 11,551 names 


; embrace practically all persons in this country who 
} have been successful. Success, of course, is a relative 
| term, and it differs as widely in quality as it does in 


| degree; but it may be affirmed that no compilation of 


names could more accurately embrace the men and 
women in this country who have achieved some kind 
of real distinction The mere fact that they are in- 
volume implies that their careers have 
been important enough to be of interest to the public 
In the communities where they live they have become 


thing they have done 

The editor of “ Who's Who,” Mr 
has prefixed to his biographical sketches an article 
titled “ Educational Statistics,” in which he gives a 
table showing how many persons included in the vol 


John W. Leonard, 


ume have been educated He classified the results 


| according to the degree or quality of the education 


these persons received 

Some of these, howeve ould not be said to have 
received what we call higher education, 80S of them 
for example, having been taught only in the common 
or public schools, but his table is sufficiently explicit 
to make it possible to deduce from it a striking total of 
persons whose education has b of the higher kinds 
Restricting the total to those who have received col- 
legiate education, and education abroad, or in normal, 
in medical, legal, theological, naval, military, and other 
technical schools, we find there are 8.4%) persons out 


| of the 11,551 included in the sketches, or more than 


three-fourths of them who have received higher edu- 
cation 

Some of the items in the total he points out are 
obvious duplicates, but as an offset to them he cites the 
fact that in many 
as to the education received, although it was clear 


cases no information was at hand 


| from the occupations of such persons that they had 


received better education than the ordinary. Mr. 
Leonard's article is so interesting that we give it in 
its entirety: 


Among the preliminary discussions in the original 
edition of *‘ Who's Who in America” was an article 
which was inserted with a view to analyzing as accu- 
rately as possible the educational advantages enjoyed 
by the people biographically mentioned in the volume. 

The statistics there presented, with the deductions 
made from them, attracted wide and interested at- 
tention, and very many requests have been made for 
a similar presentation of educational statistics in the 
present edition. In addition to these requests, the 
extended current discussion as to the value of the 
higher education as a factor in success, has seemed 
to make the compilation of such statistics in this edi- 


” | tion timely, as well as useful. Some writers have 


maintained that the higher education is a detriment 
rather than an aid to success, while others have stout- 
ly defended the advantages of a college education. Of 
course the strength of the argument either.way de- 
pends very largely upon the individual definition of the 
word “ success.” 

Of the 11,551 persons whose brief biographies appear 
in the present edition, 0,760 have furnished educational 
data more or less complete concerning their general 
or special education. These are persons who have, in 
some line of effort, become sufficiently well known 
away from home to make the publication of biographi- 
cal facts about them seem desirable. Many of them 
are successful persons from any definition, although 
not all are successful in the same way. 

Of course, the value of these statistics depends pri- 
marily upon the accuracy of the information upon 
which they are based; and secondly, upon the manner 
in which that information is statistically used. 

In preparing the following figures the data furnished 
in regard to education of each subject has been exam- 
ined. It has been necessary to eliminate from con- 
sideration of all post-graduate work, in view of the fact 
that so large a proportion of post-graduate degrees are 
honorary that their value for statistical purposes is 
not ascertainable with even approximate accuracy. 
Therefore the highest point in education to which 
these statistics reach is the baccalaurate degree, and 
for the purpose of this inquiry the degree of each 
collegiate institution must be takem as representing 
a@ general average of education. Im the items relating 
to general education there have beem m@ duplications, 
sc that where the subject has attemded one or 
more colleges, academies, public seheals, &c., there has 
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accomplished orator might not have known 
what to do next, but Senator Laughton ts 
nothing if not resourceful. 

He ended his speech with the hope that 
a Nght might shine which would show the 
Nation the path of justice and honor, and 
as he gat wa his audience found reliet 
for their feelings in appiause, which, while 
a violation of the rigid rules of the Senate, 
the Vice President took no means to sup- 
press, and the lights once more blazed forth 
in all their brilliancy. 

The love story is entirely worthy of its 
environment. The heroine is a modern 
young woman with the courage of her con- 
victions, misunderstood by her people, fas- 
cinating, cynical, witty. At times she is 
philosophical and analytic, with results of 
which the following quotation gives a just 
idea 

The child talks of love, the school- 
girl talks of love, men and women talk of 
love, and the child knows as much about it 
as the man. ‘There are some people, the 
majority, who never know what love 
means. They think they love, and yet they 
are as ignorant of its meaning as the man 
is of nature who looks upon rocks solely as 
the background for advertisements of liver 

Love cannot be cultivated. It either 

3 in a person, like the genius to write 

or do, or it has been left out of one’s com 
position. Some men have cultivated the art 


of writing verses and made themselves be- | 


lieve that they are poets, but their poetry 

has never touched the world’s heart. It is 

the same with love. Cultivate it, play with 

it, think you know what it is; but it is the 

sham thing unless you really have it, and 

so few people have it. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that her 

onversation ie wholly of this abstruse qual- 

ity She descends to the frivolous, usually 

when she is declining an offer of marriage, 
with one, and one only, she is artlessly 
tionate: *' What a foolish man it is!’ 

ill you ‘dear,’ I'm too ‘ mad 
mples of her style in this rt 

ire asked to assume that this 

entative American novel, 

the American Novel Series 
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“The Black Tortoise.” 

A diamond, a detective, a photograph 
romance—Mr. Viller has ingeniously woven 
these together into a very pretty myster 
with a very cleverly contrived clue. It is 
safe to say that no reader will lay aside 
the story until the dénouement is reached, 


for its interest is continuous and cumula- | 


live. It is heightened, moreover, by the | —— ' . ~4 . 
caaiianaa ite om sountahiniiniies an h has | Of “Shooting down by thousands the wild plantation in onz of the Gulf States just Mr. Dinsmore has long been a student 


the rare merit of moving so easily that it 
does not seem to be a translation at ali. 


Detective stories are numerous, but one | 


does not often meet one wherein the de- 
tective fails, needing a woman's subtle 
wit to help him unravel the tangled skein 
Wilkie Collins's “ The Law and the Lady” 
is the only such case that we recall at the 
moment. in ‘The Black Tortoise," not 
only does the woman's penetration come 
to the rescue, but there is a cleverly con- 
trived canse for the triumph of the wun- 
trained feminine over the trained mascu- 
line discernment. One suspects Mr. Viller 
of a “Clara” of his own, collaborating in 
the invention of the weak spot in the chain 
of circumstantial evidence 


But we must lay our finger upon our | 


lips lest we should tell too much and so 


cheat the reader of the pleasure of giving | 


Mr. Viller’s exceilently constructed mys- 
tery its full complement of responsive 
thrills and of solving for himself a de- 
lightfully complex probiem. 

Next to murders, detective stories love 
to deal with jewels; and will soon furnish 
the reader of such tales with a perfect 
jewel case of memories. In this, between 
the jewels felonicously acquired by the 
*‘ Dangerous Catspaw,”’ and that wonderful 


gem, *‘ The Cardinal's Rose,’ he will sure- | 


ly place old Frick’s diamond, “ The Black 
Tortoise.’ 


Charles Major's New Book." 

It will be remembered that when Steven- 
son wrote “ Treasure Island" he had “a 
boy at hand to be a touchstone Mr. Ma- 
jor must have had a Hke touchstone as he 
wrote *‘ The Bears of Blue River,” and in- 
adequate, indeed, will be the critic who shall 
attempt to review it without first trying 
it on the “ boy at hand "’—there always is 
one. The boy wastes no words of analysis 
nor even of admiration. The older critic 
may be privately skeptical*of the amazing 
prowess of Balser and Tom, of the pres- 
ence of mind of Liney, of the possibility of 
so many hair-breadth escapes. According 
to every law of probability, the bears must 
have had the best of it sometimes, and 
now and then must have eaten up an ad- 
venturous child. But that would have 
been unpardonable realism; Mr. Major does 
well to avoid it. The hoy questions noth- 
ing, doubts nothing; his critique is com- 
pressed into poor little Oliver's one word, 
“More.” And the indulgent elder, pre- 
tending that his motive ts to please the 
boy, yields with a readiness too sponta- 
neous to be altogether altruistic 

“The Bears of Blue River,” with a de- 
lightful wolf episode thrown In, cannot 
fail to fascinate boys of every age, but It 
will reserve the very essence of its charm 
for those hovering around the age of the 
doughty Balser, thirteen or thereabeut. 
Fresh, wholesome, stirring, touched with a 
tender bit of childish romance, thoroughly 
“ woodsy " in its flavor, it answers that 
fearful Christmas question: “ What shall 
we give the boy?" We are sure that 
on every boy's bookshelf there is an 
aching vold just crying out for * The Bears 
of Blue River,’ and much to be envied is 
he for whom the cry shall be answered by 
the book. Only those who eater to the 


*THE BLACK TORTOISE. Being the 
Strance Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. By 
Fredrick Vitter. Authorized translation from 
the Norwegian by Gertrude Hughes Prack- 
stad, I2me. Pp. 282. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

*THE BEAKS OF BLUE RIVER. Py 
Charles Major, author of * When Knighthood 
Wasa in Flower,” &c. Pp. 277. 12m0. New 
York: Doubleday, McClure & Ce, §1.25. 
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| lover yearns to penetrate, It 
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know ] 


tastes of the “ hobbledehoy age’ 


how hard {t is to find just the right book 
clean, maniy, not too complex; avoiding 
alike the apotheosis of crime and that in- HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & Co 
sistence upon virtue which, somehow, the t 
i 


shy and perverse soul of the average boy 
finds so nauseous. 

“The Bears of Blue River” cannot fail 
to find a place upon the too brief list of 
thoroughly satisfactory boys’ books. Type, | 
paper, and illustrations add to the charm 
of the text. Perplexed parents will do 
well to alleviate their Christmas cares by 
making a note of it now; and if they not 
only give it, but read it aloud to the 
boy, they will make themselves a Christ- 
mas gift, albeit a fleeting one, of the very 
spirit of boyhood. 


PUBLISH TODAY 
MISS FEWETI’S NEW NOVEL 


THE TORY LOVER 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of the “Country of the Pointed 
Firs,” “Deephaven,” etc. Illustrated by Mr. and Mrs, C. H. 
WoOopBuURY. Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


This is the longest and strongest book that Miss Jewett has yet written. It is 
love story in the historical setting of the Revolution, and the stirring scenes and pow- 
erful passions of the time give it a highly dramatic character, The Tory lover, Roger 
Wallingford, is traditionally loyal to the King, but sails on the Ranger as lieutenant 
with Paul Jones, from partial conviction of the justice of the cause and entire conyic- 
tion of the loveliness of Mary Hamilton, who is one of th> most attractive heroines in 
modern fiction. The scenes include Portsmouth and Berwick, with glimpses of France 
and England. There is a beautiful fr ontispiece portrait of Mary Hamilton 





A Dog's Tale." 
Jean Ingelow somewhere say hat 
live in the presence of their god 
that their love for us and fealty to 
make it impossible for them to be faith- 
ful to one another. Mr. Townsend's story, 
told by the dog herself, takes a different 


affection for humans, who in dog's cyé 


“have their good points and their bad | = a 
Points, (some of them have no voints «« | OUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE 
All, su 1€y nean wel, f ‘ a « 
most intelligent animals we have By LEE BACON, With 4 colored frontispie ‘e and twelye . > 
trations by HENRY BACON, and an attractive Holiday cover. Crown 
8vo, $1.75 ef; postpaid, $1 90. 


What thoughts and opinions, as we 
sagacities and affections, are wrapped 
in the canine skin, is a mystery ev 

| nder the all-to 
say that he really seems to have wrapp i of the omnipresent *‘Man from Cook's,’ but Mr. and Mrs. Bacon 


| himself in * He :”’ woolly covering an¢ houseboating in a dahabeyah back and forth between the first and cond cataracts 


to have gone behind the impassable ba Mrs. Bacon describes the difficulties of hiring and fitting the boat, the sights along the 


| rier of genus ar pecies, Certainly . hores, explorations of old temple , the natives as she saw them, etc. Mr. Bacon's 
| has written a very irming tale, full ef iliustrati ns are attractive in subject and admirable in treatment; and these, with Mrs 


light touches of gentle satire on the ways: Bacon's description of the voyage, make a bock of much interest. 
of humans, of delicate humor, | 


pathos as well. Without a single trace 


| the didactic, the story of poor Drunken | ff Jaconetta: Her Loves The Teachings of 


Billy, the gin-stunted dog, is one of 


| most powerful of temperance lectures, won- By MRS. M. E. M. DAVIS, author of Dante 


derfully clever in its subtle sugee s Under the Man-Fig,”” *‘The Wire-Cut- | By REV. CHARLES A DINSMORE, 
Fine scorn is hurled at the so- ters,” “The Queen’s Garden,” etc. With Photogravure of Portrait of Cante 
‘spert” of “shattering to pieces t i With 


: iliustrations, Square 12mo0, 85 by D. G. Rossetti, and a reproduction 
dered pigeons as they escape from the 


cents ** nos 1 Of cent tt «Pig Universale.”’ 
cramped confinement of airless traps to fly cents, met; p stpaid, 95 cents, of the Figura Universale. Crown 


out into the open vault of the heavens,” er Jacone‘ta was a little girl living on a Svo, $1.59, net; postpaid, $1.65. 


birds of the sea, as they float ‘twixt the before the Civil War. Her affections were | of Dante, and here approaches him from 
biue of the sky and ocean, leaving them | first enlisted for a blacksmith, then for a | the modern religious point of view. He 
lifeless, to ret on the surface of the waves, | succession of men and boys; and had a J} finds in Dante a corrective to some pres- 
or after days of untold suffering to frank charm and innocence which shine J ent tendencies in religious thought and a 


| cast up as so much sensitive refuse on in Mrs. Davis's narrative. source of permanent inspiration to faith, 


the shore."" Would that all " sportsm 


| might read! Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


There is a delightful bit of sarcasm 
I 


gentieman’s education.”” and there ts 
fearful nigutmare of vivisection, too clo- 
quently awful to be read. Was not he right 
who said that “it is more than doubtful | 
whether all that vivisection claims to have 
lone for humanity justifies the torture of a 
single animal"? And there are such neat } “When I took up 


bits as this, to a young relative urged to | 3 ° ‘ 
make a highly disagreeable disclosure to | ‘ this book I found it so ‘ worth 


his aunt: 4, while’ that I spent an evening finish- 


What is the difference between friends 4 R 7 ” : "a dis 
and relatives? Friends are the people one |} ing itata sitting, writes one of the most dis- 


econsorts with who are not relations, and | z ; tincuished authors in the United States. ‘“‘ The story 
relations are the people one consoerts with : = 


who are not friends. If Mrs. Bennett hears | is a genuine outcome of American soil, speech, talent, 


that you have something to tell her, sh« vise and I hope it will be ‘ found out’ by the press and public.” 
will instinctively know that it ts unplesas . 


ant The fact cf your speaking would be a | “ , 

reparation in itself. hots: 

This book, so unusual in its sympathetk cans ohe to 
quality and in its leaves = 


charm, with us 
the question of the universe, voiced by 


85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


iiceae eda us 'saaet at ieee ake ool Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
a | 
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nas 


the devoted dog “When I go forth & 
; into the great unknown, shall I ever see 

my dear master again, the kind sieter at 

the hospital, the few friends I PP es 


have loved 

but whom I have loved so well? ae 

A tender, graceful, sunny little story {s 4 [. «QOne cannot read this book without being caught by its 

“A Thoroughbred Mongrel,’ with an un- Tae : 

dertone of serious thought and of deep | : ; 

feeling. unquestionably one of the best novels of the 
year, and an addition to American literature 

that will live."—Zown and Country (N.Y.) 

“The Great God Success," may be—the Mee ee ae 

name is a new one among the recent man- At all bookstores, or send $1.50 to the publishers 

ufacturers of novels, and hints the pseu- ‘ SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 

donym—he has offered an uncommonly BOSTON 

geod story as his contribution to this al- 

ready crowded department of the world's 

literature. It is a newspaper story, inas- 

much as during its progress the hero's 

character 4s clucidated as he rises from 

the rank of a green reporter to that of 

proprietor of an imaginary New York jour- 


nal, and the reader gets many glimpses, BLE NNE?P FY GS S/ . fr T 
direct or oblique, into the ways and meth- d ¢ q Fa, KOO) & 

ods of a newspaper office, always a matter N a 

of some curiosity to the uninitiated. It “J RO: 1ANCi 


would be by no means absurd to hint that Sat = of an Intensely 
the author is some well-known journalist {| ee SM ¥ z Diamatic Flavor 


concealed under the non-committal name of , re x . - 
John Graham, though there is perhaps | * ac oar one ON JIHE 
some slight objection to such a theory in INCID judd nin 
the fact that some of the statements that LIVES OF SIN THE 
he makes in regard to his News-Record i 2 
are more in accordance with the general Ss : Aaron Barr 
public’s vague and erroneous ideas about Alexander Hamilton 
newspapers and their makers than with the ‘ f Theodosia Burr 
plain, everyday facts as newspaper men < , - 1 5 
miiiee sida. Harman Blennerhassett 

However, outside of these minor points, ‘ { and. his wile Margaret, and 
which will very likely be noted by jour- ‘ Thomas Jefierson 
nalists alone.“ The Great God Success” Ti 

ilk Cleth, . 

will undoubtedly seem to its readers a -moy- saree paibaeteen . rf 
*A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The | o By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN. 


Tale of a Dog Told ty a Dog to Lovers of 
Dogs. By Stephen Townesend, F. R. CC. 8S Author of 


With an introduction by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Tlustrated by J. A. Shepherd. ' ‘ 4 Adams ef 
Kuo. Pp, 175. — York: The Frederick A. 1 tv 
tokes Compeny. 2. oh ~ 
*THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS, A Novel. op ae pean 


By John Graham. Pp. 299. i2me. Cloth. R } ? Oo 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. on 8 See ATION 


$1.50. ‘. MISS PETTICOATS 


(Continued on Page 68.) 


charm, its earnestness, and its truthfulness. It is 


A Newspoper Story. 
Whoever John Graham, the author of 
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ORK, 
named Anlela have interchanged ideas and 
it looks as if Fritz cared for Aniela. Ro- 
mana’s presence, however, throws Aniela 
quite in the shade. Romana has also 4a 
suitor, and that is Michal, Aniela’s brother, 
The crisis comes, and Romana writes two 
nétes. One is accepting Fritz’s advances, 
tne other declining Michal. Romana’s fath- 
er gets hold of the two notes, The one 
Fritz receives the bad father has so altered 
that that the girl jilts 
him 
Romana 
» does 


at first, ond 


the lover believes 


waits and waits for Fritz, and 
not come, she is broken hearted 
becoming incensed, she 
Romana leaves town, 
after au presumptive heiress 
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we have met one at last who is conspicu- 
ously free from them. 

The author of “ Prince Harold,” L. F. 
Brown, has a fantastic tale to tell, in which 
monkeys speak as well as fairies, and in 
which the impossible has the appearance of 
truth, through sheer exclusion of the real 
and the probable. And yet the story is 
told in a simple manner, with no trick of 
rhetoric, and tn the language in which a 
child thinks if he does not express himself. 
In other words, the author of “ Prince 
Harold,” while allowing his imagination to 
run riot with incidents, situations, persons, 


| and things, has maintained from beginning 


to end a fine Hterary quality, which can- 
fail to instruct the mind of the little 
reader, who is only conscious of the feel- 
ings of joy or sorrow over the adventures 
of the people in the story whom he learns 
to regard as his own little friends, living 
in a world which grows more and more real 
to him as the pages are turned. It was by 
such a method that the late Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen succeeded in imparting a hu- 
man interest to the fantastic, that his 
work stands unrivaled among the literature 
for the young, with the certainty of perma- 
nency through its classic quality. This 
quality may be illustrated in Mr. Brown's 
work by the following passage, 
taken from the beginning of the tale: 
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Not a Follower of Dumas.* 
The mind of the insatiable novel reader 
has become adjusted to the frequency and 
regularity with which a French historical 
novel presents itself for his consumption 
He accepts it as the diner-out accepts the 
after-dinner cup of coffee, praying that it 
may be strong and savory, but swallowing 
it in any case as a matter of habit The 
present story is an agreeable surprise in 
its entire innocence of the theatrical 
ment, the swashbuckling spirit, and care- 
less crowding of incidents so conspicuous 
in many of its predecessors. So far as 
may be guided by the testimony of its 
quiet, agreeable style, its author may never 
have read a page of the elder Dumas. 

The time is the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the scene is the shifting one of 
the struggle between the Huguenots and 
their enemies in France and the Nether- 
lands. One of the characters is the son of 
a Middleburg printer, whose 
printing Bibles by night and 
them by day is punished by 
The Lily of France, the 
book, is Charlotte de Bourben, whose 
forced exaltation to the position of Abbess 
of Jouarre is described with spirit and elo- 
quence. The hero is te Prince of Orange. 
There is ample opera the romantic 
circumstances attendifig » marriage of 
Orange to the third and most devoted of 
his four wives for a love story pure and 
simple The author, however, has had 
more complicated afms, and the defect of 
her book is a tendency to heaviness, for 
which the instructive asides, designed to 
illarine the history of the period for the 
reader, are responsible. The quality cor- 
responding to this defect is the convincing 
manner in which the story is told, and the 
recurring evidences of unusual care and 
discrimination in the choice and use of the 
historical material. If the characters are 
not as much alive as one might wish, they 
are also less superficial and misleading 
than the average character of fiction whose 
prototype is in the encyclopaedia. On the 
whole a fairly serious reader will get more 
satisfaction from the general result than 
he is likely to get from most of the novels 
of adventure, built on a frail skeleton of 
recorded facts, which have gained such ex- 
traordinary popularity. 
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A Religious Novel.* 

“ Casting of Nets " Is frankly a novel with 
& purpose, namely, the exposure of certain 
practices and methods of the Church of 
Rome, especially of those by which, in the 


opinion of the author, its English converts 
are gained. It is to the credit of Mr. Bagot 
that, in spite of this controversial tone; in 
spite of not a few tedious theological pages; 
and in spite of the slightest of plots, he has 
managed to make “Casting of Nets” 
a story of real human interest—one which 


the present writer has found more difficult 
to lay aside than any of the fales of ad- 
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“ Heirs of Yesterday,”” by Alfred Hodder, 
author of “ The Adversaries of the Scep- 
tic,” is down for early publication by the 
Macmillan Company. The plot of the tale 
turns on the conflict between the purposes 


and ideals of the old generation and of the 
new. The hero and the heroine are a Beno- 
dick and a Beatrice, in that they both 
“made Nght of love.” 
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mentioned in the volume is re- 
markably small, while that of those who 


SEPTE 
ed men 


have received higher education is large. 
Statistics of this kind are well worthy 
of publication. There is altogether 
talk about the 
ind the unpractical nature of the higher 


too 


much foolish uselessness 


~ducation. This sort of talk is bec Sooo 
more and more common, and altogether | 
too many men, who shvuld know better, 
are telling the youth of this generation | 
that the only sort of education they need | 
is that acquired in the study of their pro- | 

If the will 
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young men 
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turn 


pages 


America” they most cogent 
these random talkers. 
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a work of this kind began their careers 
with the advantages of mental discipline | 


derived from general and sound educa- | 
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trained for the | 


to 


Their 
which 


tion. minds were 


work they were accomplish. 


Facts are stubborn things, and the editor 
of * Who's Who” has done well in plac 
ing these important educational statistics | 


in his volume. 
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ments of literature that have come down 
to us from him have lacked title pages, 
last leaves, and portraits, chiefly because 
of his 
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de marges et éclatant de fraicheur. 
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is not necessary to give the names of the 
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the of Bishop White 
the Col. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of | 
Authors and Publishers. 


New YorK TIMES 


1901 


to THE 
Copyright, 
NDON, Sept. 20.—Mr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll annunoces 
this week the early publica- 
tion of a new biography of 
Tolstoj, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, 





who is supposed to be iden- 
tical with “KE. B. Lanim,” 
ent book on Russia created 
quite a sensation here. Dr. Dillon, who 
is now foreign leader writer on The 


whose ree 





Daily Telegraph, is a man of wide infor- 
mation large acquaintance, and the 
friend of many statesmen. He has been | 
by the ubiquitous Mr. Stead 


prince of journalists.” 
o,° 


described 
the 


as 


As you have doubtless heard, there 
will shortly be published both here and 
in America a new book by the author of 

An Englishwoman’s Love Leters.” I 
only re to this here in order to add 
that the English edition of the book, “A 
Modern Antaeues," will have a superb 


cover design by Lawrence Housman. 
*,° 


fer 


John Lane, 


th 


who hurried off from Lon- | 
week on one of his flying trips, 
almost ready to publish “ Jane Aus- 
ten’s Surroundings,’ by Constant and 
Ellen Hill. This work has been in prep- | 
aration for a long time and is founded | 
upon original investigations, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with Hampshire scenes, 
It may be recalled that some ten years 
ago Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, after enthu- 
Siastically editing “Chapters from Jane 
Austen,” paid a Summer visit to the 
Hampshire country and succeeded in 
producing a “Story of Jane Austen's | 
Life,’ which contained a few new things 
and discussed many old ones from a new 
The forthcoming work is | 
be definitive. 
°° 


1s 


it view. 


as been work- 


tly here for some time in pre- 


Imogen Guiney hé 


5 it monograph of Hurrell Froude 
* 7 
. 

R. Tuschi, the Japanese poet, has 
come to England for a two years’ « 
in English literature, which 
ried with visits to France, 
Italy. 


just 
-ourse 





will be va- 


Germany, and | 


In this morning’s Chronicle Miss Marie 
demands to know how a person 
engaged ‘in public work” can be 
spared the biography and interview. She 
complains that she is the recipient of 
daily insults from journalism because a 
Small biography of her has been an- 
nounced for publication in a series which 
contains John Burns and Edward VII. 
Those gentlemen are unaccustomed to 
writing’ of themselves for advertisement, 
but that accusation has been applied to 
her, she declares, while she has persist- 
ently made every effort to prevent a 
biography of her from appearing and 
to be absolutely unknown save 
in her She demands a talisman 
for protection against vulgar and ob- 
jectionable notoriety, and she unblush- 
ingly intimates that everything published 
about her is false. 


Coreili 


desires 


books. 


A new trasiation of the Memoirs of 
Casanova (Mémoires de Casanova de Sein- 
galt écrits par Lui-Méme) is announced 
for early publication by the Chapmans. 
It will be the first of a series of works 
illustrative of social life and manners 
of the eighteenth century. 
with Popes, Kings, peasants, 
and beggars, but the new edition will 
ignore most of the dubious personal 


anecdotes of his career. 
*,° 


Casanova 
consorted 


Sir Robert Ball, whose writings on as- 
tronomy have done much to popularize 
that science in England, is about to pub- 
lish through the Cassells a book entitled 
“The Barth's Beginning,” based upon 
his lectures delivered before the Royal 


Institution. ° 
o,° 
“By the Waters of Sicily,” by North 


Lorimar, is the result of a three years’ 
visit to that island and comprises a love 
story into which is woven a scholarly 
and vivid study of the place and people. 
°° 

There are no fewer than nine new edi- 
tions of Dickens on the market, which 
indicates a serious renewal of his vogue. 
Among the latest announcements is an 
edition, supposedly for America, with an 
introduction by Percy Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Fitzgerald's relations with Dickens were 
the friendly ones so often existing be- 
tween an enthusiastic young aspirant 
and a famous writer. Still another 
American edition is to be edited by 
Charles Kent which will also have con- 
iributions from George Gissing, Sidney 
Lee, and Austin Dobson. , 


George Lynch, well known in America 
and England as a brilliant and pains- 
taking correspondent and journalist, has 
recently returned from China, where he 
has prepared a new volume called “ The 
War of the Civilized Nations,” compris- 
ing a close study of the Dewager Em- 
press, whom the author considers the 
most remarkable woman in the world. 

. *.* 

Two forthcoming theatrical biographies 

are “ lien Terry and Her Sisters,” by 


ae 


YORK, SAT 


Edgar Pemberton, and “ Barry Sullivan 
and his Contemporaries,"’ by Robert Hil- 
lard, the latter of which will be published 
by Fisher Unwin. 
*,° 

Lord Acton’s recent illness has delayed 
the publicafion of “ A History of Modern 
Times” which he is editing, and there 


is no chance of the work appearing this } 


Autumn although many of the contribu- 
tions are ready. 
*,° 
H. Bellyse Baildon, a friend and bi- 
ographer of Robert Louis Stevenson who 
has lately been a lecturer on the English 
language and literature in the University 


of Vienna, will succeed W. S. McCormick | 


in a similar post at University College 
Dundee. Mr. McCormick has taken the 
secretaryship of the Carnegie Trust 
Fund. 
teresting to note that this book on Robert 
Louis Stevenson, described in its sub- 
title as “‘A Life Study in Criticism,”’ has 
just gone into a new and augmented 
edition which will be highly appreciated 
by Stevenson lovers both in England 
and America as it is a work entirely dis- 
tinct from Mr. Balfour's forthcoming 
* Life.” BE. A. D. 
ee 


The Short Story Test. 


The exact gauge of a literary 
attaiiment has not been determined. Dif- 
ferent critics would decide the matter dif- 
ferently. One might hold that a 
of ports established its claim to a position 
in the world of letters; another that 
a claim was made good by the writings of 
philosophers, and another that the 
mancers had looked out for the nations 
reputation. Times change in this respect. 
There was a time, for instance, when the 
poets Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier 


nation’s 


*‘ galaxy 


and 


were gaining more broad fame for the lit- | 


than 
So in England, there 
and Thackeray 
literary r 


erary 
all ir 


reputation of the United States 
other writers. 
when Dickens 
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their hands, Very great inte 
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tion. But ts there not a more even test? Is 
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literary not merel 
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tation in 
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there not we 
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production as a people, 
in tie case of individuals? 
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feundation 
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permanent 
be successfully denied 
lights 
literary 


necessity 


of 


progress as a 
literary growth 
A few g 
nation 
Shake- 
the 
after 


not eat 


iterary alone 
to 


alone 


cannot give 1 
distinction. Hac 

attained recognition 

which,.and immediately 
he would not have 
on a literary pil 
Dante's genius alone has not 
give Italy a permanent place 
of letters, But if we can discover the 
ence of a body of earnest writer 
their existence to no exclusive cult 
Style demonstrates their claim to 
ity, and whose work, compared with similar 
work of our earlier years, gives 
manifest progress, then we have : 
which to base a valid claim to national 
growth in literary work. Perh 
turnish so good a test of t! 
writers of short stories 


The field in which to 
of course, our magazine 
which a volume of 
appear in book form 
same stories had been submitted to a maga- 
zine editor has probably passed. The dé 
mand for such stories is so great that few 
authors could afford, in the pecuniary 
to refuse the editor's first price 
Not only have the older periodicals bid high 
for the short stories of writers 
lished reputation, but a host of new maga- 
zines has been offered to the public, in all 
of which the short story holds prominent 
place, and In some of which it constitutes 
the sole feature. The “ syndicating ' 

tem, has brought the daily newspape1 
into this field, and a “ story ’ of some sort 
seems to be considered essential to most 
Saturday or Sunday supplements 


claim 
epeare in 
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nnacle. j 
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is, literature 
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would 
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sense, 


of estab- 


too 


A natural supposition might be that 
this great demand would lead to deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the supply. But we 
think that the test of comparison wil! show 
that this is not the case. That our best 
magazines print poor stories all their read- 
ers can testify, but a comparison of our 
best magazines of to-day with the same, or 
similar, magazines of half a century ago, 
will show the investigator that American 
writers can do better work in this line to- 
day than they ever could before. This 
not forgetting the inimitable work of Poe 
and Hawthorne, but simply putting those 
writers where they belong, as particular 
bright stars, unaccompanied at the time 
by any “galaxy.” The reader who will 
turn to a volume of The Atlantic or Har- 
per’s dated the middle of the last century 
will be able to prove this to his own satis- 
faction. If he has not done this, he will 
be surprised to find the different standard 
of criticism by which editors judged in 


those days, and to see how rudimentary | 


many of the productions, iike the dialect 
stories, will appear to him. 


As an example, there lies before us a 
copy of The Atlantic Monthly for March, 
1850. It was published then by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., and differed scarcely at all 
in form and typography fromthe same peri- 
odical of to-day. Its chief features were Mrs. 
Stowe's “The Minister's Wooing,"’ which 
was running as a serial, and Dr. Holmes'’s 
* Professor at the Breakfast Table.” The 
miscellanous articles will hold their own 

th the same in an Atlantic of to-day, 
but it is when we turn to the one short 
story of the number that we find the 
striking comparison. This story, which 
eccupies second place, ts called “ Lizzie 
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and its plot sim- ! 
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iriswold’s Thanksgiving,’ 
covers the announcement to a 
girl by a talkative woman tailor 
the kind whose service fashion now 
mands, but of those well known 
New England in earlier days, 
went from house to house, making 
clothes of the fathers and that 
young man on whem her affection was | 
et had transferred his own affection to ¢ | 
from Boston, refuss | 
» family to the old home- | 
ead where the Thanksgiving reunion was 

held, and John's arrival at the 

ise where she had chosen to & oor 

he found that she had accompanied the 

st of the family, with the news that he 
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twelve 
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this story of se\ 
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I was a-comin’ up ! 
so's to see if Sam couldn't walt 
till arter Thanksgivin ; 
for Keziah Perkins, she't was my Sisters 
fust wife's darter, ‘n’ finally 
married sister's fust husband's son, st 
a real likely woman, and she's wrote 

Taunton to ask me to go there 
Thanksgivin’.” * * * 

“So John Boynton a'n’t a-comin'? Well 
Hetty Mariah Clapp jest got home from 
Bunkertown, that's tew mil from Rox- 
bury, ‘n’ she told Miss Lucas that Miss 
Perrit, whose sister keeps a grocers store 
to Roxbury, told that Mr. Boynton, their 
teacher to the ‘Cademy, was waitin on 
Mis Roxany Sharp's cousin, a dre 
pretty 1, who'd come down from B 
to Roxany, and liked it so well 
staid to Roxbury all through October 
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Stevenson's Reminiscences of His 
Childhood. 
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hy of all 


extract from th 
taken from little 
by Methuen & {¢ F 
English publishers The reference is 
“Seekers for a City,’ in Lang's 
Parnassus.’ The 
the poem being 
Marcus Aurelius,” 
City of Cecrops, anda 
dear City of Zeus." Mr 


The last of Stevenson's reminiscences 
of chiidtsh days that I have to give was 
in Samvoa, and describes with all 
the resources of his perfected art a state 
of mind more subtle and complex than any 
that we are accustomed to associate with 
confines of infancy. From any one 
less accurately remembered the - 
sations of his earliest years it might seem 
fanciful and unreal; to those who know the 
truthfulness with which its author has de- 
picted the successive stages through which 
he passed it will be as convincing as it is 
delightful. On this page also we first meet 
his sentiment for the venerable city which 
to the end he thought of as his home. 

I was born within the walls of that dear 
city of Zeus, of which the lightest and 
(when he chooses) the tenderest singer of 
my generation sings so well. | was born, 
likewise, within the bounds of an earthly 
city, Mustrious for her beauty, her tragic 
and picturesque associations, and for the 
credit of some of her brave sons. Writing 
as I do in a strange quarter of the world, 
and a late day of my age, | can still be- 
hold the profile of her towers and chim- 
neys, and the long trail of her smoke 
against the sunset; I can still hear thos« 
strains of martial music that she goes to 
bed with, ending each day, like an act of 
the opera, to the notes of bugles; still re- | 
call, with a gratefubeffort of memory, any 
one of a thousand beautiful and specious 
circumstances that pleased me, and that 
must have pleased any one in my half-re- 
membered past. It is the beautiful that I 
thus actively recall; the August airs of the 
castle on its rock, nocturnal passages of 
lights and trees, the sudden song of the 
blackbird in a suburban lane, rosy and 
dusky Winter sunsets, the uninhabited 
splendors of the early dawn, the building 
up of the city on a misty day, house above 
house, spire above spire, until it was re- 
ceived into a sky of softly glowing clouds, 
and seemed to pass on and upward, by 
fresh grades and rises, city beyond city, a 
new Jerusalem, boldly scaling heaven. 
see i 

Memory supplies me, unsolicited, with 
a mass of other material, where there is | 
nothing to call beauty, nothing to attract— 
often a great deal to disgust. There are | 
trite street corners, commonplace, well-to- | 
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rainy, beggarly slums, taken in at a gulp 
nigh forty years ago, and surviving to- 
complete sensations, concrete, poig- 
nant andagesential to the genius of the | 
place. From the melancholy of these re- | 
membrances I might suppose them to be- | 
long to the wild and bitterly unhappy days 
of my youth. But it is not so; they date, 
most of them, from early childh they | 
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day, 


were observed as I walked with my nurse, 
gaping on the universe, and ‘striving vain- 
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THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 

The extraordinary results of the 

scientific expedition taken to Alaska 


iby Mr. E. H. Harriman were de- 


scribed in “The World’s Work” 
some months ago. The twenty-five 
famous scientists added immeasur- 
ably to our knowledge of that terri- 
tory, besides discovering twenty-six 
new mammals and reaching almost 
equally important results in other 
branches in zoology, in botany, geol- 


ogy, geography and ornithology. 
We have now ready two superb 


'volumes containing a popular ac- 
|count of this trip. 


A third of it 
written by John Burroughs, the rest 
by nine famous scientific authors. 
The forty colored plates are very 
beautiful reproductions of rae 


| by such artists as Susan 


Knight, Fuertes and Walpole, of the 


| glaciers, landscapes, animals, birds 


and flowers of the most spectacular 
region in the United States; and 
eighty-five photogravures, three 
hundred text drawings and five maps 
complete the elaborate illustration. 
It is a work of which as publishers 
we feel exceedingly proud, and which 
every American who loves beautiful 
books or is interested either in Alaska 
or science or travel should own. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, New York. 





‘NEGRO AUTHORS. 
brew esce 
Three Hundred Books by Them on 


Exhibition in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO, Sept. 17.—Some 800 books 
written by American negroes form a part 
of the negro exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. The collection contains the best 
work of the race in the field of author- 
ship, and is unique, Examination of these 
book furnishes new data by which to rate 
the civilization of the negro. 

We may as well be entirely frank in the 
appraisal. Much of it {s rubbish. None of it 
is very great. There has been no negro 
Homer, Shakespeare, or Dumas—no Ameri- 
can counterpart of the great French mulat- 
to. But a great deal of this work has bet- 
ter qualities than the world has reason 
to expect, when it remembers the condition 
of its origin, Ita chief value, the one thing 
that makes it worthy of attention, has no 
concern with the graces of literary form, 
but lies in the fact that here is the world's 
best record of the evolution of the negro 
recorded by the negro himself 

The poems and letters of Phillis Wheat- 
ley, by many years first in the list of Afri- 
can authorship fn America, do not belong 
to this particular category; nor a * 
Dialogue Between a Virginian and an Afri- 
can Minister,” written by the Rev, Daniel 
Croker, and published in Baltimore tn 1810-- 
believed to be the first pamphiet written 
and published by a negro in this country. 
These are sporadic instances. It was not 
until after the civil war, when the negro 
was free and had learned to hold a pen, 
that his literary output began to have a 
concrete value to the student of American 


does 


history. 

In this field some of these books are 
worthy to be called scholarly. Here ts 
“The History of the Negro Race in Ameri- 
ca," 1619-1880, in two volumes, (Putnams, 
'S2,) by the Hon. George W. Williams, the 
first colored member of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, and late Judge Advocate of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio, 
Judge Williams is also the author of “A 
@listory of the Negro Troops in the War 
of the Rebellion." With these works, per- 
haps ahead of them in NMterary quality, Is 
“From the Virginia Plantation to the 
National Capital,”’ by the late Hon. John 
Mercer Langston, the first negro Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Old Do- 
minion, afterward United States Minister to 
Haiti, and rated by many of his own people 
as the greatest negro author, not excepting 
Booker T. Washington or Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

Like them, Langston was not of pure Af- 
rican blood; probably few of the American 
negro authors, educators, and legislators 
are; nor was his popular influence at all 
comparable with theirs. No doubt the most 
effective as well as the earliest book in this 
class was Douglass's '‘ Narrative of My Ex- 
perience in Slavery,” followed In 1845 by 
"My Bondage and My Freedom.’ No other 
books of negro authorship in the abolition 
shown here, although several 
negro writers were busy even then in the 
periodical Here is shown the first 
issue of the first paper published in Amer- 
ica for negroes, Freedom's Journal, March 
30, 1827, printed in New York by Cornish & 
This copy is loaned to the Ex- 
the New York Historical Soci- 
ety. Another ante-bellum-print, not long- 
lived, was The Anglo-African Magazine, 
started in New York in January, 1859. The 
are now published in the United States 23) 
papers, mostly weekly, devoted to th 
American negro, most of them edited by ne- 
One of the race, I. Garland Penn, a 
school teacher of Lynchburg, Va., has pub- 
lished a volume, ‘‘ The Afro-American Press 
and Its Editors 
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press 
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Among historical works of sterling worth 
‘The Suppression of the African Slave 
to the United by W. E 
Bur. ardt I tol Ph. D professor ir 
Wilberforce 1 ersity, (Harvard MHistor- 
ical Stuc and “ Progress of a Race; or, 
The Remarkable Advancement of th 
American Negro,” by H. F. Kletzing and 
W. H,. Crogman, A. M., of Clark University 
For this work, which includes a chapter on 
the negro in the Spanish-American war, an 
introductory chapter was written by Book- 
er T. Washington, whose d 
no characterization here fore- 
most living negro author 

As may be supposed the collection Is 
in what may be called Nterary curios 
of them, “ Behind the 
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author to tell what he knew as simply as 
possible, and not dilute it with trash in a 
vain effort to achieve a great novel. Two 
of the worthier works of this class are 
“ Contending Forces," by Pauline E. Hop- 
kins, and “A Charleston Love Story,” by 
T. G. Steward. 


These are both comparatively recent pub- 
Neations and illustrate two things: First, 
that books of negro authorship are some- 
times put on the market without that fact 
being indicated, which suggests the query: 
Would a book sell better or worse if the 
‘general public’ knew it was by a negro? 
Second, negro authorship has greatly in- 
creased in the past decade; many books 
by negroes printed since 1800 bear the im- 
print of well-known publishers; whereas 
in earlier years their books for the most 
part were wretchedly printed by Itill- 
equipped printers in towns not known as 
publishing centres. Books taken at random 
from these shelves were published at 
Xenia, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Nashville, 
Tenn.: San Francisco, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, York, Penn.; Wheeling, and Har- 
risburg. These imprints translated mean 
that the authors were too poor to get their 
work inte the hands of leading publishers, 
too unknown to tempt the “ sure-thing ”’ 
publishers to assume any risk with their 
dubious wares, 


Negroes have written much and well of 
the participation of their own race in the 
civil war. What has been until within a 
few years the best record of the work of 
the underground railroad was Still's well- 
known volume, the author himself a ref- 
ugee slave. Another negro, John Paterson 
Green, who describes himself as “ a carpet- 
bagger, who was born and lived there,’ ts 
the historian of “ The Inhabitants, Local- 
ities, Superstitions, and Ku-Klux Cut 
rages of the Carolinas.” 


The college men, professional « 
among the negroes acquit themselves much 
as their white brethren do; they are 
sure to produce textbooks in thelr own 
line of work. An exceptional school book 
is the school history of “ The Negro Race 
in America,” by Edward A. Johnson, LL. 
D. Is it ever studied, one wonders, by 
white children of North or South? A book 
that certainly is studied by whites in many 
schools is Searborough’s “ First Lessons 
in Greek,’ most of its users, no doubt, 
being oblivious to the fact that its scholar- 
ly author, Professor of Ancient Languages 
in Wilberforce University, is a black man. 

Theological Hterature, and especially the 
literature of the African Methodist Epis- 
copa! Church in America, is abundant and 
characteristic. The thirty odd volumes here 
shown in this field testify to all grades of 
enlightenment among the reverends, from 
the Rev. John Jasper, distinguished for his 
demonstration that “ the sun do move,"’ up 
to men of broad culture and scholarship 
like Bishop B. W. Arnett, the foremost 
Afro-American churchman and a volumin- 
ous and able writer. Ope must note, too, 
the literary work of the Rey. J. W. Hood, 
whose book, * The Negro in the Christian 
Pulpit,” (Raleigh, 1884,) is our best au- 
thority in this field. 

Those who would know the negro au- 
thor at his best, freest from affectations, 

“truest to his native strain, must seek him, 
in prose, in such pleasant books as “ The 
Bright Side of African Life,’"’ by the Hon. 
William H. Heard, one time Minister re 
dent and Consul General to Liberia; 
“Echoes from the Cabin and Elsewhere,” 
by James Edwin Campbell, a_ simple 
chrenicle, reflecting the true spirit 
ante-bellum days and full of the philos- 
ophy and humor of his race; “‘ Bond and 
Slave,"' a tale of slave times by a former 
slave, James H. W. Howard, afterward one 
of the leading negro journalists in Amer- 
ica, and “ From Slave Cabin the Pul- 
pit,” the autobiography of the Rev. Peter 
Rardolph, (1893.) A book of distinction In 
a different field is *“‘ Weh Down Souf,”’ by 
Daniel Webster Davis, a record of tradition 
and history, in dialect and patois. It may 
be questioned, however, whether 
gro can write negro dialect any better from 
fact that he negro. White men 
be equally familiar with it, and more 
in recording it. When it comes to 
purely objective study of types, the 
auther has no advantage over his 
brother. When it is a matter of ex- 
sympathy, insight due to 
the different. 
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And this brings us to poetry, the field of 
American letters, in which the negro has 
made his distinctive mark. There 
were negro before Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, though there is none who can rank 
with him, even as there has been no earlier 
storyteller whose gifts rival those of Charles 
Ww. There is, however, at least 
one whose work should 
be known te its of the subje 
Marion McClellan, whose “ Poems,"’ (Nash- 
1805,) written * of them in the 
noon he in the swamps of Mississippt,’’ 
have not only a lyric quality, 
present true nterpretation 
nature and of life. 
The 


from 


most 
poets 


other 


nut 
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tude —George 
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ur 
but 


of 


high 
poetic 
range of negro authorship is vast; 
“The Black Codes 6f Georgia" (Du 
Bois) and learned treatises on theology, to 
D> of the Feet,” “The Walter 
Manual,’’ and “ Why a Negro Should Be a 
Democrat!"" It is stated that there are 
about works by American 
The present collection, far from complete 
belongs to the Library of Congress. 


2.000 


negroes, 


Recollections of the Stage and Its Peo- 
ple,’ which was the title of a series of 
papers by Clara Morris which recently ap- 
peared in McClure’s Magazine, will now be 
supplanted by “‘ Life on the Stage,” which 
is the title with which the papers, in book 
form, are to come from the press of Mc- 
Clure, Philips & Co. some time in the pres- 
ent month 


FROM READERS. 


L atenteeal 
A National University. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your correspondent in his letter 
SaTurpay Review of Aug. 24 states the 
matter of a proposed “ National Universi- 
ty’ with elearness and in a spirit of true 
patriotism. As an humble co-worker with 
ex-Gov. Hoyt and a prominent member of 
several patrietic societies In efforts to In- 
terest our people in this worthy project, I 
wish to add my word of indorsement and 
praise of Mr. Frank Sewall's statements 
as to the wisdom of the decision of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in the prem- 
The latter rejected the proposals 
of its special committee of fifteen to tem- 
porize by offering to the people something 
which would not be a fulfillment of Wash- 
ington's ideal, * © ®* 

What your 


sald 
peo- 
s0- 


has 
our 
the 


correspondent 
figainst even offering to 
ple such a substitute as 
called Washington Memorial 
would be has in tt the true ring and should 
have weight. After the century of agita- 
tion we have had upon the subject of 
Washington's request both In and out 
Congress and throughout the educational 
institutions of the country, but little has as 
yet been accomplished along correct lines. 
First and foremost, I believe with Sena- 
tor Depew and other able publicistg that 
the nment ts in moral if not in a 
technical sense obligated to carry out 
#0 far as it is possible the requests 
Washington, whose bequest, if it had been 
properly invested, would now amount to 
$5.00) Ob i 
Amerl Is 
manufactures and commerce; 
lead the world in the work of re- 
Search and investigation, and to this end 
the Nation alone is equal to the founding 
ch «a the Nation needs. 
Again, the Government needs the influ- 
ence of just such an institution, and 
system of education needs it, as a source of 
co-ordination, inspiration, and progressive 
influence, 
Students 
lands and 
would be 
learning, 
the cause 
Als the 


world in 
she must 


a now leading the 


aiso 


or university as 


ou 


of high character from many 
professors from many cities 
attracted to such a great seat of 
and on returning would promote 
of free institutions in all lands. 
fact that over 3,000 American 
graduates are now seeking opportunities 
abroad another potent reason for the 
Government taking this matter in hand 
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is 


in the | 





loved to dwell. But we cannot imagine him 
as relinquishing his own “ climbing in- 
Stinct’ to stay upon the lower plain, any 
more than that Dante, who ts in the “ Pur- 
gatorio’ represented as offering his sym- 
pathy and a helping hand to any who will 
climb with him up the hills of the “ Beati- 
tudes,” willing for their sakes even that 
his own progress should be retarded, would 
consent, if only for an instant, to stop and 
jament with them at the foot, thereby 
abandoning his purpose of reaching the 
summit, 

We could not believe that the author of 
“Sir Launfall” and of “ The Cathedral" 
would ever be satisfied with less than the 
best. Hear him say: 

This life were brutish, did we not some- 
times 

Have intimations clear of wider scope, 

L.inta of occasion infinite to keep 

The soul alert with noble discontent 


}) And onward yearnings of unstilled desire. 


Institute | 


of | 


~_- 


in | 
of | 


now, and if it did so doubtless large dona- } 


tions from many patriotic Americans would 
flow to it for the proper endowment of 
faculties and departments, in fact many 
such have been already promised. 

The different projects that have 
Suggested may be thus named: 

1, The National University, or 
University of the United States, 
establish this there are 
bills in the hands of 
of these are acts of 
and none carries any 
they do grant to the institution title to 
the ground comprised in the square for- 
merly occupied by the Naval Observatory. 


been 


so-called 
and 


three 
only, 


a committee; 
incorporation 
appropriation, but 


No 
but 


2,009 authorizes conferring of degrees, 
creates no university at all. 
Washington and Lincoln 
University plan proposed by W. 
witt of Virginia, to restore to 


Memorial 
Cc, Penn- 
National 


to | 
now four Senate | 
| by 
| strong 


| to cl 
The Smithsonian University Senate bill | 


| poetry, 


jurisdiction certain lands in the District of | 


Columbia, and thereon found a city 
establish a great National university. 
Bill introduced in 1900 fin both Senate and 
House and referred to committee. * * * 
JOSIAH C. PUMPELLY. 
Aug. 28, 1901. 
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New York, 


True Poetry. 
To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 

Ir with great interest the extremely 
amusing article in THe Saturpay Review 
of Aug. 31, entitled “‘True Poetry in 
which the writer gave us some specime of 
“Mud Valley” verse 

The name Mud Valley appeared 
very appropriate to the character 
quotations appended, which scemed 
to be the earth earthy.” I 
the a » to be written tn 
no on ssessing any acquaintance with 
the could be in earnest to call 
such verses poetry,’ though they 
were entertaining as examples of 
dogrerel. Yet it seems to me that such a 

ubject is a sorry for jest, and if it 
not a jest—well, “everybody to their 
notion,”’ as the old woman said when she 
kissed her cow. 

It is not a crime to kiss one’s cow, no; but 
some think it shows a lack of taste. And to 
cultivate the habit might prove degenerat- 
ing, as the association with poor literature 
is apt to corrupt style of a writer. 
There is no fixed rule in regard to the es- 
sentials of good poetry, but it may not be 
ili-termed the cream of literature, for it 
always rises 
its name, 


ead 


to me 
of the 

truly 
supposed 
jest, for surely 
use 
true 
enough 
ome a 


wa 


the 


this rising 
all that It 
but this brings us 
definition of poetry. 
it that separates poetry from 
Surely it is not the rhyme and 
rhythm alone. A silk purse cannot 
made out of a pig’s ear, and neither, it 
appears to me, can poetry be made of that 
which is essentially unpoetic and unbeau- 
tiful or in any Way coarse. 

Genius is defined (I think by Goethe) as 
a stronger impress of Divinity,” and 
should not a poet of all others bear this 
stamp? <A poet is in one sense a prophet 
with a divine mi ym to the world. 
should not poetry belong to “ our 
ethereal part rather than fall into 
muddy ruts of triviality ""? 

Let us look at Lowell's definition again. 

etry should meet men everywhere on 
the open levels of their common humanity, 
and not merely on their occasional excur- 

ons to the helghts of speculation or their 
exploring expeditions among the crypts of 
metaphysics.’" Truly the poet Lowell knew 
whereof he spoke, for the urgent, all-up- 
lifting poet love of humanity pulsed in his 
veins; the love with which he was en- 
dowed as the birthright of his genius, the 
love which would even 
descend to the level of all men, 
that he might enable them to rise 
the heights where his own strong 
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mean at 
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quality, which does not 
must | high-flown, 
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spirit 
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He would sound the note of Wordsworth 
in his wonderful “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality '’: 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Tho’ inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Or in the verse: 

Our birth Is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And cometh from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who Is our home. 

Are not these examples of perfect 
ry? Of course, our attitude toward poetry 
depends on whether we care primarily for 
that which stimulates thought or for that 
which is simply amusing; and the success 
of a poet depends upon whether he writes 
to pander to the popular taste or at the 
dictation of the importunate voice within 
him. If he is fearless enough to obey 
the latter and never to cheapen or degrade 
his art, although he may never be famous 
n one sense, he will have the approval! of 
his inner conse ness, and his name will 
be upon the unwritten scroll of fame 

CONSTANCE. 
J., Sept. 1, 1901. 
<q 


Sidney Lanier and Stedman's An- 
thology. 


Times Saturday Review: 
for space to speak of the 
5s eriticism of Knowles’s 
y" and Stedman's “Amer- 

which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Tux Saturpay REVIEW. Ac- 
cepting the dictionary definition: “‘ A col- 
lection of choice literary extracts; especial- 
ly of poems,"’ it may be thought doubtful 
if such a compilation pure and simple has 
as yet been given; but the difficulty of 
such an undertaking can be more easily 
understood when we find a critic so able as 
Milton Reed, who says: We have had a 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Whittier, 
Dickenson, and Whitman,” and fails to put 
among our ** immorta * the name of Sid- 
ney Lanier, whose place Is generously given 
Stedman, but withheld by this critic, 
whose dictum otherwise seems just and 
To know Lanier, In our opinion, is 
ss him never among “ these humbler 
poets,”’ but gui y and joyfully to give 
him rightful rank among our best, the poet 
who, as Stedman “was not only or 
chiefly the artist, he had the substance of 
the intense sacredness with which 
he invested art holding him tn thrall to the 
highest ethica! idea: Let me quote, for 
the benefit of Mr. Reed or any who may 
not now know t ns in question, from 
Richard Le Gal who 

If there be 
Lanier should be 
world's greatest poet t him fast 
fleshly Iiterature for ix day 
in a quiet place and read his * Hymns 

of Marshes hall rise from the 
poem with tcars yes and thanksgiv- 
ing In his soul 

Another, a blographer, 
ier’s work, says 

We must remember that Lanier was one 
of the most thoroughly Amer n of our 
yielding in patriotism to e, t 
Lowell, Whittier, or Holmes. * ° 
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even 
the one 
whose reverberations will be longest heard 
and his patriotic vision of the inalienable 
grandeur of the American people and its 
miss is the which must ultimately 
enter into the conscience of our Na 
irely the poems of such a writer should 

be a part of the education of every true 
American, this “ loving heart" “to whon 
the most beautiful thing was right,” wh« 
eo loved the is “the beauty of holi- 
and, to rever the phrase, making 
“the holiness of beauty."” One who could 
write ‘‘ The Symphbon had surely, 
in his short life, sounded the whole gamut 
of life 

“ Revelations came 


one 


1 


wor 
even 


to him, tntuftions of 
what he might learn from study of nature, 
books, art, men, yet was he most singular- 

from selfish personality, having no 
sordid motive, he sired only that people 
might profit by the conclusions which med- 
itation and the penetrating influc 4 


1 
ad 


he 


perist 


Of his own work 
Let my name 
poetry, and the 
beauty dieth not 


wrote: 
he poetry 
music is good mus 
nd the hearts that need 
it will find it. It is for these I write, who 
are really friends and lovers, but to w 
so far its accident of eeting has bee € 
AME A M. CALKINS 
5, 1 


The True Text of Shakespeare. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revie: 

In Tue New YORK Times SATURDAY Re- 
view of Aug. 24 Dr. John H. Egar tells 
us that “Dyce states in his preface that 
he uses the conjectures and alterations of 
previous editors and discredits himself 

an authority for the true text of 
Shakespeare.” + 

Will Dr. Egar kindly 
the various editions now before the public 
gives “the true text of Shakespes vo 
Quite a number of us would be very thank- 
ful for the information. JOHN PHIN. 

Paterson, N. J., Aug. 27, 1901. 
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“A Parfit Gentil Knight,” by Charit 
Andrews, which A. C. McClurg & 
publishing with twelve full-page illustra- 
tions, is a romantic narrative by a new 
writer, dealing with the reign of Charles 
IX. of France. The story moves rapidl: 
and is {d te be full of exciting situations. 
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mH NEW 
QUERIES. 
“L. R. S.,"' Harrisburg, Penn.: ‘' What fs the 


origin of the phrase: ‘ It is worse than a crime— 
it is a blunder’?"* 


This phrase, which has been attributed to 
Talleyrand, characterizes the political mur- 
der of the Duc d@’Enghien, who was shot 
by Napoleon’s order, March, 1804. Jacob 
Fouché, however, claims the phrase for 
himself in his “Mémoires” in this form: 
“It ls more than a crime—it Is a political 
fault." 





FRANK PLACE, Jr., Cortland, N. Y.: ‘ Pleace 
givo me the names of magazines devoted to 
libraries and librarians, and aiso tell me the 
name of the author of the poem partly quoted 
below. Are there any other verses? 
‘The sky is a drinking cup overturned of o14, 
Pouring down upon us its wine of liquid gold.’ " 
The Library Journal (New York) and 
The Library (London) are the most impor- 
tant of the periodicals devoted to libra- 
ries. The poem asked for is “The Sky,” 
and is by Richard Henry Stoddard. It is 
asa follows 
The sky is a drinking cup 
That was overturned of old 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Ita wine of airy gold 


We drink that wine all day 
ill the last drop is dra 
are lighted off to be« 

the jewels in the cup. 
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GEORGE HASWELL, Jr., Hoboken 
» inquiry of Old 
your is » of Aug. 21, 
poem t 
six verses 
be pleased to 


sponden 


N. J.: “ Ta 
Dutchwoman’ in 
© in a scrapbook the 
Roer’s Prayer,” of 

ter way offer, I shall 
written copy to your corre- 


of Paes Clinton, Tenn 
value of a well-preserved copy 
of Whitman’ 
uso the fir 
volumes of 1 
served’ 4iow 
sale? ’’ 


“What ts the 
of the first edition 
* Leaves of Grass,’ the 1855 edition; 

second, third, fourth, and fifth 
» Chap Book, bound and well pre- 
should one proceed to effect a 


is worth about 
that has been 
hardly worth half that sum. 
“The Chap Book" has depreciated in 
value. At the Daly sale Volumes 1-9, 1804- 
98, sold for $11.25, but at an ordinary sale 
the average sum given is $1 a volume. 
Books possessing the rarity and importance 
of the 1855 edition of “ Leaves of Grass” 
are purchased by Dodd, Mead & Co.,, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, George DPD. Smith, 
George H. Richmond, and other 
literary property of this kind 


copy or one 
rebound is 


THEODORE WRIGHT, 720 
Kansas City, Mo In answer to ‘ 
East Thirty-first Street 
the following, copled 
about 1865 
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, A vers well-intending old 
Dublin thought he might edify his friends and 
the world at large by using his poetical talents 
to make Scripture stories still r ttractive. To 
many a dinner party the *‘ntleman was in- 
vited for the after treat hb ‘reification afford- 
ed The writer of this hea miy the beginning 
of the ling of Moses, w h for its graphic 
sty disfiguration of the r ‘ yntax, richly 
illustrat the serio-ce e sh « ac- 
ter, es a place ar travestic 
Princess sends to the 
her maidens 
On Egypt's banks, co 

Great Pharaoh's daughter came to swim in style; 
And after hay a glorious swim. P 
Ran about the sands to dry her skin 
And kicked the basket the babe tay In 

Gals. says ’ in accents wild 

Which of is it as owns the child’? 

The above may not be w was wants 

Lorraine I have never h 
versior 


gentieman in 


mpanied 


tiguous to the Nile, 


ad by 
other 


D. A. RONNAR, Mas meck, N. ¥ 
M. A. R.’ of East Orange, N. J 
the book of the Prophet Isaiah 
itt find the 
King of Ju 


**In re- 

If ho 
Chapter 
: riginal * 
quotat whose life 
was prolor 
prayer 
go softly all m 


ifteen 
uses them itn his thankagiving: 
years, 


*I shall 
in the bitterness of my 


INSTAN ” S " New York City: “I 
would lke , e lay on which Bul- 
wer was t 


On May 


FPANNY 
H. § 
the lines. 

Earth's 
And every 
in the seventh t 
Leigh 


H. M. ATWATER, New Haven, Conn.: 
reason why William L. 
word ° cygre 
archaic orthography The ‘high tide on the 
coast of Lincolnshire’ was that of 1751; the 
spelling followed in Miss Ingelow’s poem is pre- 
sumably of the same date Thus, ‘ pyrates,’ 
* kyndly manye,” &¢. The word ‘eger’ is 
found in Webster, defined as ‘an impetuous 
wave.” with a reference to ‘seagre,." to which a 
more complete description is given In * John 
Halifax’ the word used is ‘ eger,’ and also the 
local term, ‘ the river-boar,’ is given,’ 


KENNISH 
Williams 


EARL 
Hamilton 


Wis.: 
find 


Lake Mills, 
Ontario, will 


rammed with Heaven, 
~mmon bush afire with God, 
yok of Mrs. Growning’s ‘* Aurora 


J. 8. HENDRICK, Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo.: *‘ Who wrote the satire ‘ The Charge of the 
Four Hundred,’ published in The Smart Set in 
the May number, 1900, signed “ Momus, Jr." 7?" 

“ Mo- 


Tat Revirw does not know who 


mus, Jr," may be. 
Cc. 5. CAMPBELL, Owego. N_ Y.: “ Kate B. 
Nichols will find the poem ‘Two Worlds’ in 


Whittier’ ‘Songs of Three Centuries,’ author 
unknown. 


J. B. MURDOCK, Naval War College, New- 
port. R. L: “In answer to the question of Mr. 
iohn HM. James, concernt the privateer Gen- 
eral Armatrong, I can refer him to the following, 
viz.: ‘ American State Papers,’ Vol. XIV., Naval 





lealers in |} 





of the | 


years in iswer to his | 


} was born at Portland, Me., not a 


" The | 
Keese does not find the 
in the dictionary is because of its | 
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Affairs; Niles's ‘ Weekly Register,’ VII.; C 
geshall’s * History of American Privateers.’ The 
above give original accounts, Descriptions col- 
Jlated from various sources are given in Loss- 
ing’s ‘ Field Book of War of 1812,’ Roosevelt's 
* Naval Actions,’ War of 1812; McMaster’s ‘ His- 
tory of People of the United States,’ IV." 


JOHN D. McDOWELL, 688 Willoughby Ave- 
gue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “In reply to the query 
ot ‘J. T. R..’ Lombard, IIL, permit me to 
say that the full name of the author with refer- 
ence to whom he inquires, Aug. 24, is David 
Lyall] Deans. Mr. Deans is a Scotchman, from 
one of the border counties, I think Roxburgh, 
and has been @ very popular contributor to ‘The 
British Weekly for several years. His book, 
‘The Land of the Leal,’ has a wide circulation 
in the United Kingdom, and of it The London 
Quarterly Review says: It is worthy to be 
set by the side of John Watson's Scotch studies. 
The pathos of some of these stories is intense, 
and the revelation of the secret heart of godly 
men and women makes one move softly as 
though they had entered into the holy place. 
This book is a very great success.’ "’ 


inform me if a copy of the New Kngland Primer 
Shorter Westminster Catechism is of any value? 
It was printed in Buffalo, 1854, by Danforth 
It is not a reprint."’ 

It has little value 


“A. &.,"" New York City: ‘ Will you = 
j 


“ STUDPNT,” Tarrytown, N. Y What ar 


the Middle Ages 


According to Hallam, the Middle Ages 
form a period of a thousand years, begin- 
ning with the establishment of the Frankish 
kingdom in Gaul under Clovis and ending 
with the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. 
of France in 1494. Mediasva! litera e in- 
herited much from classical and f . 
Glassical times. but its own distinctive 
characteristics had their root in the eighth 
century, and the days of chivalry cannot 
be said to have passed ; y before the 
death, in 1519, of Maximilian | ] 
of Bayard, in 1514 


Appeals to Readers 

CHICKERING & iS, 701 Tr 
Boston, 3} reader 

YORK . 7 : [Vis 

formation in regard to the 

made by either f the followtr 

Adam & William Bent, Benja 
& Alpheus Habcock, Hoyt, Babcock & Apple 
John Babcock, Brown & Hallett. We should 
glad to hear of any musica! instrument or 
mento of the profession that ould be availa 
for our forthcoming exhibition of musical | 
ments to be held in Boston next January 


M. P. B 418 London Street, 1 
Va Will some reader tell me the n 
author of tt t ™ entit TY 
law ? It is rather a long poem, 
these sentences Were she asked t 
tween mother and you she would choos 
God wills it so The last verse ends: * And 
you'll forgive me if to-night mine eyes are wet 
It was publishéd about seven years ago. I wou 
ike to know where I can find a copy 
poerm.** 

ALICE V. JOSEPHS, Newport, R. I 

an give information about a book called ‘ Aunt 
Fanny's Story Book’? I had it as a child in the | 
late sixties and it was @ worn and battered vo 
ume then, I have never been able to find a 
er copy or find out anything about it It 


tained, besides several of the Grimm and Ander- 
nm ato several charming tales the Hartz 


| Mountaina, and the ‘Story of 
7) 


Sugardolly.’ In each new colle 

fairy tales that has appeared I have “ 
rome of these, but have never found them 
information about the book will be rece 
thanks:”* 


"A DARWINIAN," Internal Revenue Office, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C (an 
any one supply missing lines to the following 
ditty? These f nents are all that remain in 
my memory from 1y childhood, when I heard 
them from my nurse 
‘The monkey married the baboon’ s 
Smacked his ips and then he kissed her— 
Kiased so hard he raised a blister 

And she set up a yell— 

. . . . 


sister, 


What do you think the bride was dressed in? 
A green gauze veil and a bright brass breast 
pin— 
. . . . . . . 


What do you think they had for supper? 
Black-eyed peas and bread and butter, 
And pickled oysters too—.* ** 
. . . . . 


ROBBINS, New 


reader kindly tell me 


GEORGE 
Can any 
lowing lines are to be 
author 


London, Conn 
where the foil- 
found, and who is the 


Our lives are songs! God writes the words 
And we set them to music « rASUTE 
And the song crows glad, ° 

As we choose to fashion the measure 
* We must write the music, whateve 

Whatever its rhyme, or meter 
And if it’s sad, we can make !t glad 
Or if sweet, we can make It sweeter 


r the song, 


Leading American Poets.* 


These accounts of American 
brought together for the instruction of 
school children who have not yet reached 
the High School, the idea of the author be- 


poets are 
a 


| ing that as early as possible in the school 


course “‘ students should be acquainted not | 
only with the best American literature, but 
with the lives of its authors, to the end 
that they may realize that the great writers 
experienced joys and suffered hardships in 
common with their fellow-men; in short, 
that we should aim to sound a more 
man note in the study of literature.” | 
Considerable autobiographical material is 
supplied by selections from the work of the | 
various authors, | 
and general told | 
in a somewhat dry, but careful and intelli- | 
gent style. The seven poets chosen are | 
Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes. and Lowell. With a single | 
exception, these men were natives of Mas- | 
sachusetts, and Longfellow, 


and the principal events 
course of their lives are 


the exception, 
hundred 
miles north of the Massachusetts boundary. 

All save Whittier were college men for a 
time at least, and some of them, ft is not 
surprising to recall, depended entirely upon 
their poetry for means of livelihood. 
The little book is an excellent one for 
readers older than those for whom it 
is Intended, to carry with them on the 
Summer trips along the Massachusetts 
coast, so rich in historic and literary 
associations, and to use in forming an 
itinerary of the sort now popular with a 
large class of travelers. We have not long 
appreciated our opportunities for becoming 
passionate pilgrims to literary shrines, but 
we make up for the delay by our fervor 
now that we have begun. 


VE AT AMERICAN PORTS. Ry 
*onvEs Ree Pol. PD. Tifustrated Cloth, 
4to. Pp. vil.-033. New York. Boston, Chi- 
cago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1901. Price, #0 


cents. 





THE WORKS OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Concerning the literary powers of President Roosevelt there is but 
one opinion. The London Spectator, most sparing of praise, gives une- 
quivocal commendation to his histories and descriptions of Western Life. 
Virility, picturesqueness and sanity of opinion light up every page. 
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| o 
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with maps, 8°. 


volumes, 
1 $2.50. Vol. I 


each 
unless to the 
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The Making of 


a Marchioness 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The first work in two years by the author of “A Lady of Quality,” 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. 

A delightful novel in the author’s most charming vein—a sort of 
society “fairy story” without fairies. The scene is laid in an English 
country house, where an amiable English nobleman is the centre of 
matrimonial interest on the part of both the English and Americans 


present. 

This is one of the most beautiful novels ever issued. It is illustrated 
by CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, and it has decorative title-page, borders, 
initials, headpieces, tailpieces, etc., by A. KAY WOMRATH. 
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TENEMENTS. 
cena 
Mr. Gilman's Book Dealing with 
the Problem of Improving the 
Condition of the Poor.” 


=——R. BRADLEY GILMAN, In 
the present volume, ‘‘ Back to 
the Soll,” presents in fic- 
tion form an interesting s0- 
clological study, an attempt 
at ‘a clreular solution of an 
angular problem.” 

The beok contains an interesting intro- 
duction by Edward Everett Hale, who was 
asked by its publishers to add a few words 
berging readers to take Mr. Gilman's book 
as a serious attempt at Mlustrating what 
might be naecompliished by transferring some 
of the needy Inhabitants ef overcrowded 
tenement districts to a regularly organized 
farm colony; an attempt solving one 
of the great central questions of the day 
the overcrowding of cities and the conse- 
poverty and many of 
He writes have asked 
old man to this who has had to 
the t tendencies of city Ufe tn 
of his man's work in the daily routine 


at 


SO 


misery of 
' They 


emt 
the people 
an 
fight 
most 


fay 


wor 


minister.” 

that Frederick Law O!m- 
done so improve 
health 
that 
for 
he 


working 
Hale 
who h 
uty 


ofa 
Mr 
stead 
| the bea 
once 
greatiy praised 
ralizing of 


Says 
much to 
of Ame 


while he 


rican towns, 


had been 
work in “the 
considered the 

plementary work of the urbanizing 
an enterprise far more 
portent in the life of America.”” Mr 

adds that this opinion must be shared 
all who carefully study present day prob- 
Whatever Is accomplished must be 
onecerted 


and 


sald to him 


his ru- 
cities, sup- 
of the 
im- 
Hale 


hy 


country to be 


| lems 
done by « 
able number of people, 
to 
success depend 


consid 
who from 

another's burde 
most ¢ 
together."’ 
ett 

the 


con- 


action by a 


are the 


beginning bear one 
and whose 
cess depends, on the vietory 
He adds from statistics that Massachu 
commonly spoken of being among 
crowded States of the world, in reality 
ten peo- 
of 


ne- 


as 


of 
as 


tains sixteen acres of land to every 
ple; that the overcrowded condition 
cities {s far from being a matter of 
corsily 

Mr. Gilman's preface is equally notewor- 
thy. His book at “setting forth the 
hopeful possibilities of country life in con- 
trast with the desperate 
valities of the crowded of har 

He has no desire simply to ad 

another to the long list of books showing 
the deplorable condition the city poor; 
but from study and experience having fully 
decided that “the city cannot remedy the 
fills it generates that the country dis- 
tricts--if developed in jarge 
mensure these ills, he has ventured 
to portray and even minutely to 

his ideai of a rural community of 


so 


aim 


and 


life 


forlorn 
our 


cities.” 


of 


and 
properly can 


remedy 


people 
Mr. Gilman's attempt at solving the prob- 
lem of making country life attractive 
the poorer classes in cities is not 
“ Socialism" or 
* individualism.’ 
plans for attracting the surplus 
s toward rural life is th 
extreme the 
both of actual noise and 
to be found 
districts Mr. Gliman's 
the present book, does . 
disturbing factor 


to 
based on 
but on 
enemy 
population 
lonelines 
—the 
lack 
all 


of citic 


the 


of 


quiet of country 


sence the 
ights 
ment 


nd scenes in 
plan, 


way 


house 
as outlined 
with this by au 
group ) t IsCS a well as by th 
1 methods 
the 


in 


employment of le 
Many 
growing 
to th fa 
toward th bette 
the hope les 
Barnett of Toynbee 


To get the 


8s nov 


of our writers on questions 


have 
As in all at- 


out of city pauperism come 


close rm colony idea 
rment of ss 
in the 
Hall, 


young ¢ 


tempts 
condition chief 
dr Mr 
don, has 


our \ 1 


written 


eities interested in iife 


when 


: country 
is no slight go 
ms 


now 
the 


migrat 
tion 


m 
to 


pulation.’ 


] the 


emigration se 


problem of cl overrp 


wreat 
While hardly a w 
these fi has 
toward the 
country 


iter, thinker, o1 


not cast his long- 


ten 


in eld eyes 


ingly broad intless acres 
of the 
work for 
lately 

failed t 


this 


where there and 
Mr. Walter 


many 


room 
Wyckoff 


experiments 


ail, as has 


oved, so have 
dure 
Mr 


social 


few people hope for sue- 
Gilman, 
and 
to point 
experiment 


were 


ces in direction 


interested in indus- 
has ventured 
which th 
that 


the 


is greatly 
trial er 
a new 


be tried; 


mditions, out 
line upon 
thinking 
ot 


amount 


may 
people once 


his 


neces- 


soundness 
of 
colony 


really convinced 


theory, 


ol 
the large 


launch 


money 
such a would be 
He 
The author cannot 
that his new theories of farm colonization 
will 1 found impregnable at all points and 
workable all particulars; he simply 
lieves that, the ma this book o4 
a path ot hope for the poor 
Mr story, Is 
readable, 
choosing 
muilating the 
remembered that the 
this led to 
indicated therein 
Walter Besant’s ** All Sorts 
of Men brought 
building of Pal- 


care- 


sary to 


y forthcoming. says 


rationally expect 


a ns 


Gilmar 
ted 
ik he 


well 
Nor 

fiction 
and 


read- 


entire] 
erred i 
ins of for ories 
It will be 
of a novel has before the 
woption of the refor 
notably in Sir 
Conditions 


the 
Mr 


ana Wile! 


ibout The People’s 
Gilman's ideas seem 
to be practicable 
directed 
fited 


Suve ,OT 
invested 


ace,”’ ou 


all 
making 


dir 


toward the 


being 


tirely velf-su 


thereby en 


the first year or two, 


capital after a short period 
commence drawing interest, 
It is to a 


reveal much plot 


fair 


its 


hardiy work of 


of but in this 
*BACK TO 
TENEYME 
ONY. A : " 
Proble: 1 ‘ r Wi 
troducti 
I'p. xill.-24: 


OR, FROM 
rO FARM COL- 
y nf » Ange 


THE SOIL; 
* BOUSEH 


| to 


, of 


} Sary 


| the houses, 


| pears 


a future 





to | 


ique | 
| OWEN 


| GENERAL 


' 
or | 


| BIOGRAPHICAL 


worker | 


who | 


| THE 


do | 


| EVE 


may be well to say that the beginnings of 
the plan grew out of conversations between 
the Wentworths, a Boston minister and his 
wife, whose pastoral duties lay largely 
among the podr of Boston, and who were 
always meeting individual cases which 
seemed particularly hard to help. Their 
family circle was often joined by Dr. Bar- 
ton, who was also greatly interested in so- 
cial conditions and practical philanthropy. 
Mr. Royce, a wealthy mill owner, a self- 
made man, clear-headed and quick In all 


| his perceptions, but warm-hearted and gen- 


erous under all, was also an occasional 
visitor. The two latter met accidentally at 
the Wentworths’, and ail being greatly in- 
terested in the same subject, the conver- 
sation turned to existing evils and possi- 
ble cures. Entirely through accident, ‘the 
cutting of a pie into wedge-shaped sections 
serve the party who happened to be at 
table, the plan for the building of “ Cir- 
cle Clty,” the farm colony outlined, came 
into being 

The unique feature of the plan fs that a 
plot of land, containing about four square 
miles, was bought, and so arranged—carry- 
ing out the idea of dividing the ple-—that 
11”) houses could be built around the centre 
the land, (the latter containing a all 
park in which were placed the ry 
public buildings—stores, schools, a church, 
a clubroom, and all other buildings neces- 
for neighborhood use.) The houses 
twenty feet apart, the farms running 
back in wedge-shaped divisions to the outer 
‘ircumferenee. The plan involved an 
penditure of about $150,000, the colony de- 
being placed about twenty miles 
from a le Hiow these plans were 
succe and 


necesr: 


were 


seribed 

‘ge town, 
fully carried into execution for 
all details as to the plan and building of 
the selection of families, water, 
the forms of in- 
in which 


town 


drainage, and lighting, 
dustry chosen, the way 
with the 
gz growth and the 
until it at last became to 
market in the town for the sale of 
the colony’s products, can best in 
the book itself. 

The oftener we turn 
the more practicable his 
We could almost venture 
that if tried on the 

“Cirele City "’ 
One of the most 
furtherance of such a in 

Bridget and Patrick the 
successful carrying out of a care- 
fully prepared scheme. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


trolley 


connection was obtained, 


gradual success of 
necessary 
erect a 
be seen 
Mr. Gilman's pages, 
scheme ap- 
the pre- 
lines indicated, 
might be 
valuable 
plan 


diction 
suc- 
hints 
lies 
in 


ful, 
for the 
the part 
present 


play 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK. 56662. 
% 14, 1961, to Oct. 1, 1902, Edited by 
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“Join the Tammany 
Association next door,” 
said an east side dive- 
keeper, ‘ meet the district leader and the 
Captain, and you can get what you want 
if you're ‘right. If you ain’t ‘right’ 
you'll get no protection.” This is only one 
of the startling statements made to Josiah 
Flynt by keepers of dives in New York 
City, and which he has gathered together 
in a valuable article, “The Tammany 
Commandment,” to appear in McClure’s 
Magazine for October. It is a complete 
exposition of the system of police protec- 
tion of vice and crime existing in New 
York as it ts understood by those pro- 
tected. According to the testimony the 
system rests on what Mr. Flynt aptly calls 
“The Tammany Commandment,” and what 
an ex-criminal calls '' The Tammany Shout 
—Be Right.” As evidence for presentation 
in court the confessions obtained by the 
District Attorney are more valuable, but 
as evidence in stirring up public opinion 
nothing approaches this exposé in im- 
portance. It will prove the best sort of 
campaign document for the anti-Tammany 


forces. 
Dad 

What may be described, in a 
conservative way, as an un- 
Matthews. ysyal discussion of the English 
language, and one that cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic of those who use, as well as those 
who teach, the speech of England and 
America, comes from the pen of Brander 
Matthews, under the title, “ The Parts of 
Speech."" The English language belongs to 
the peoples who speak it; that is the au- 
thor's position, set forth boidly and con- 
tended for throughout the volume. It is 
their own precious possession, to deal with 
at their pleasure and at their peril. What 
this means in its many implications, to- 
gether with the question of the relative 
authority of those who speak and those 
who profess expertness, are among the ab- 
sorbing discussions, the point of view being 
distinctly modern and progressive. Discus- 
sion is sure to follow the appearance of this 
volume, and our English cousins are not 
likely to accept with equanimity Prof. 
Matthewan’s opinion that the American 
branch of the language is destined at no 
far day to assume the controlling position 
heretofore and now held by the parent 
branch in England. Nor are all American 
thinkers likely to agree with Prof. Mat- 
thews's views of orthography, 


An exhibit of original 

Drawings of drawings well worth see- 
* D’ri and I."" ing is now being made in 
the book department of 

John Wanamaker. The drawings are by 
Mr. F. C. Yohn and Mr. Will Crawford. 
The Lothrop Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton is making the exhibit in connection 
with Mr. Irving Bachelier’s story “ D'ri and 
1” and Miss Lafayette McLaws’s romance 
of buccaneers’ days, entitled ‘When the 
Land Was Young.” Mr. Yohn’s work in 
“D’ri” is said to be the best that he has 
ever done, while Mr. Crawford has accept- 
ed the opportunity to depict stirring epi- 
sodes in the historic battle between Eng- 
lishmen, Spaniards, and buccaneers in the 


Josiah Fiynt 
Again. 


Brander 
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firms as can be 
uncollected 


Some hitherto 
entirely 


collected, 
matter that seems 
worthy of preservation will probably be 
added. The book, which is to be the work 
of the Marion Press, will be issued in two 
editions, one on hand-made and the other 
on Japan paper, the prices of which will be 
announced later, The book will be embel- 
lished with a large number of reproductions, 
to be made by the Bierstadt process, of the 
engravings contained in ‘‘The Tokens,” 
which excited much interest on their orig- 
inal appearance. The title page is to be en- 
graved by Sidney L. Smith of Boston. T! 
volume will be strictly limited in its issue, 
each copy to be numbered, the names of 
those subscribing before publication to be 
printed in the book. 
Sal 

There are signs of a revi- 
val of interest in Aaron 
Burr, the man of mystery 
in American politics and 
history. Two novels just issued have him 
as their principal character. A young 
alumnus of Chicago Unlversity has been 
at work for several years collecting every- 
thing obtainable relating to Burr's expedi- 
tion against Mexico, and claims to have 
found enough already to prove that Burr 
meditated no treason against his country, 
but rather a filibustering descent on the 
Spaniard in Mexico. 

Early in the Fall Mr. Charles Burr Todd, 
the historian of the Burr family, 
lateral descendant of Col. Burr, will pub- 
lish his monograph, “The Real Aaron 
Burr." In his old age Burr trained in his law 
office several young men, two or three of 
whom he adopted; then after they had 
become men he talked very freely and inti- 
mately concerning certain events in his 
long and adventurous career. These men 
repeated to Mr. Todd as the historian of the 
family the subject matter of these com- 
munications, so that the coming monograph 
will be written largely from the viewpoint 
of Col. Burr himself. This will be especi- 
ally true of the duel with Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and of the expedition against Mexico, 
the two events chiefly used by Col. Burr's 
enemies to ruin his career and make infa- 
mous his memory. 
porey 

Mr. 


“The Real 
Aaron Burr.’’ 


and a col- 


Thomas 
new volume of poems 
will probably be pub- 
lished some time in October by the Messrs. 
Harper. Meanwhile we are enabled by spe- 
clal arrangement to give in extenso one of 
the pieces which refer more 
this country. Its title is " 
to the United States,” 
1. 

My ardor for surprise nigh lost 

Since life has bared its bones to me, 

I shrink to see a modern coast 

Whose riper time has yet to be 

Where the new regions claim men free 

From that long drip of human tears 

Which peoples old in tragedy 

Have left upon their centuried years. 


IL. 
For, wonning in these ancient lands, 
snchased and lettered as a tomb, 
And scored with prints of perished hands, 
And chronicled with dates of doom, 
Though my own being bear no bloom, 
I trace the lives such spots enshrine, 
Give past examples present room, 
And their experience count as mine. 
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| laborious pastoral work, 
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21, 


those critics who are inclined to 
down all American fiction as slap- 
rough-and-ready work, America may 
fairly point to Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry 
James as living refutations. In their 
chosen lines these writers have 
degree of excellence beyond which few have 
passed in any country. In dignity and sim- 
plicity of diction the author of 
Patient Lovers” stands the 
cheap triumphs of epigram he 


*.*Sam A. Hamilton, 
Vengeance of the Mob,” 
Abbey Press, is 
touches to a new novel, the 
is laid in Florida, but which has 
different motive, being a character study 
The author is said to have made an elabo- 
rate study of the Floridan dialects in pre- 
paring for his forthcoming book 

*s*We learn from Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany that the copy for Volume II. of “ The 
Jewish Encyclopedia” is practically com- 
plete and is being set up in type; also that 
copy equal to two other volumes has been 
received by the publishers from the collabo- 
rators, It is added that friends of ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia" will save themselves confu- 
sion and worry if they will remember that 
all official information in regard to 
work emanates only from the publishers. 

*.*W. Roberts is contributing to The Fort- 
nightly Review an article on book collecting 
as an investment, taking the various sales 
of the Ashburnham Library of printed 
books and manuscripts as his text. 

*.*The title of Gorky's ‘'Foma Gordyeeff ” 
means “Thomas the Proud,”’ Foma being 
the Russian form of the English name 
Thomas, and Gordyeeff signifying proud. 
‘Foma Gordyeeff"’ was first published as 
a serial in the Russian monthly magazine 
Zhizn, in 1899. It was begun in the Febru- 
ary number and ran through September 
The name Maxim Gorky pseudonym. 
Gorky means “the bitter one,” and was 
chosen by the author to indicate his then 
attitude toward society. His real name as 
a correspondent in these columns recently 
stated is Alexel Maximovitch Pyeshkoff 

*,.*Dr. James M. Ludlow, in spite of his 
had time to 
write a novel which he will bring out short- 
ly through Fleming H. Revell 
under the title of “ Deborah, a Tale of the 
Maccabees." Among the characters are 
Judas, ‘“‘ the Hammer,” with his marvelous 
strategy, leadership, and modesty, Deb- 
orah, the beautiful prophetess, and well 
supplemented by others—Greek, Roman, as 
well as Hebrew. 

*.*We hear that the Mutual Publishing 
Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, which has just succeeded to the book 
publishing department of the Isaac H 
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“The | 


the | Glory Quaile 


of which | 
a} 


the | 


} oureux Imhaus, 


attained a | 


“A Pair of | 
The | 


| Fleet 
|} was, I 


1901. & 


Blanchard Company, 
eation a romantk 
‘Exiled by the 


has secured for wail 
melodramatic story called 
World,’ by Elizabeth Vig- 
author of the play by that 
same house will also present in 
the near future ** When the Dead Walk,” 
by Lavinia Walsh. 

*.*It may not be generally known that 
Hall Caine’s brother, Ralph Hall Caine, 1s 
the Managing Director of the great short- 
hand publishers, Sir [Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Limited, and that Miss Lily Hall Caine, 
who recently played in London the part of 
in “* The Christian,” is not his 
laughter, but his sister, though. she is some 
twenty years younger. 

*,*Hefore Hall Caine took the little cot- 
tage on the hill where Greeba Castle ts sit- 
uated in the Isle of Man. for his study, a 
room that reminds the visitor very forci- 
bly of Tolstoi’s severe study, he worked in 
a room of carved oak and massive furni- 
ture. From the window some of the choic- 
est views in the Isle of Man are to be seen, 
and bookeases are arrayed along two sides 
of the walls. But there is no desk, as Mr. 
Caine writes on odd pieces oon on his 
knees with a fountain pen. he chair he 
uses belonged to Dante Gabriel Rossettt, 
while muca of the furniture belonged to 
him also. Although most of this was 
bought at the sale of Rossetti’s effects, it 
is well known that he was a close friend of 
Mr. Caine’s, and for this reason the furni- 
ture is valued far more than because ft 
had once belonged to a great genius. I[t ts 
strange how many literary men have been 
intended for architecture and then after- 
ward drifted into literature. Mr. Caine 
Was apprenticed to an architect and ou. 
veyor, and early in this portion of his 
career attracted Mr. Gladstone's attention, 
who offered him a very good post. He 
commenced writing for The Builder on pro- 
fessional subjects, as well as for other tech- 
nical papers, After a time he helped an 
unele of his in the parish school, and 
through educational work finally drifted 
into actual journalism, and thence into 
his present successful career. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is another case of an architectural 
apprentice turning author. 


pame. The 


Dr. Johnson in Fleet Street. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
With regard to the paragraph in Tae New 
Yorke Times SaTuRDAY Review of Aug. 31 
regarding “ Dr. Johnson in Fleet Street,” 
by Austin Dobson in the The Tattler, l- 
low me to refer you to “ Life and Adven- 
tures of George Augustus Sala," Volume L, 
page 3558, (published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons,) in which occurs the following pass- 
age: 


To this 
* Temple 
agined a 
now, Sirs,"’ said Dr 
a walk down Fleet 
knowledge and belief 
said a word about taking a walk down 
Street; but my innocent superchert 
fancy. implicitly be ved in for at 
generation by the majority of mag- 
readers 

EK. LAWRENCE JENKINS 
South Yarmouth, Mass., Sept. 19, 1901 
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days when fighting was a profession. In 
addition to the drawings themselves, all 
of which are framed and mounted, there 
appears in the collection a large-size por- 
trait of both Mr. Bacheller and Miss Mc- 
Laws, surrounded in each case by covers 
of the book arranged in a striking manner. 
The exhibit will continue in New York 
for two weeks, and will then go to Phila- 
delphia, appearing successively in twelve 
of the largest cities between now and the 
holidays, 
oe 


George F. Kelly, Broadway | 
Artistic and Twenty-sixth Street, this 


Lead and Line" Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. announce for | 
Fall publication a new book 
of poems by Mr. Charles Henry Webb, 
(“John Paul.) It will contain about 
all that Mr. Webb has contributed to 
ricus periodicals and 
publication some tweive years 
“Vagrom Verse,”" and also number of 
| Pieces heretofore unpmblished. Mr. Webb's 
; experience covers quite a number of years 
In the volume will be found a 
verses written upon the Sickles tragedy— 
so long ago as 1861—which attracted much 
attention at the time, and, even outdating 
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A ROSIANCE OF THE 16th CENTURY 
By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason 


“A Wind Flower, 


a 


Author of “A Woman of Yesterday,” “ The Quiet King,” ete, 


FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the first time in the English langua-e, the 
Charlotte de Bourbon are to be disclosed. 


copy of | 





exact ani authentic facts concerning 
The hitherto unknown lHife of this ex- 


Book Pilates, city, announces 

tion of a new fillustrated 
Artistic Book Plates, to be is- 
sued quarterly, the first number of which 
will appear Oct. 1. The 
feature of this periodical will be its llus- 
trations. These fer the first year will con- 
sist of reproductions of 300 book plates, 
placed at the publisher's command by pri- 
vate collectora, or selected from examples 
sent him for that purpose. 
tions, in addition to the text, should make 
the quarterly of much interest to book-plate 
collectors generally. The quarterly is to be 
had at $2 per year, or 75 cents for single 
numbers. The first number of Volume I. will 
contain full details as to four cash prizes to 
be awarded for the best book-plate designs 
submitted, the competition to be open to 
subscribers only, 


magazine, 


Mr. Charles Dexter Allen 


“ Phe Token."’ of Hartford, Conn. has 


devoted much time to the examination and , 


study of old annuals and has gathered a 
Vast amount of materia] toward a ‘ Bib- 


Nography of American Annuals,’ which he | 


hopes to have ready for the press in the 
Spring. In the meantime Mr. Allen intends 
issuing during the early Winter a privately 
printed volume, * 
butions and [lustrators,” in which the story 
of the typical American annual will be 
fully told for the first time. Among con- 
tributors to “The Token" will be found 
many distinguished names. The “ Twice 
Told Tales" of Hawthorne first appeared 
in its pages, while Lowell, Holmes, and 
Willis were also frequent contributors. 
Many other writers of lesser repute, though 
of lasting reputation, contributed articles 
or poems. The book will contain a full bib- 
Mographical description of the fifteen gen- 
uine annual volumes of “ The Token” pub- 
shed by Samuel G. Grodrich, and of such 


the publica- | 


most attractive | 


These illustra- | 


“The Token: Its Contri- 


these, “‘ A Requiem for John Brown,” writ- 


ten and published at the close of that great | 


propagandist’s career, 180. That Mr. 
| Webb's verses possess quality "’ is not 
open to question, and he were a dolt in- 
deed whose soundings over such a wide 
tract of sea should be devold of both In- 
terest and significance. The title of the 
|} new book of poems will seem 
} chosen to all who are familiar with Mr. 
Webb's maritime tastes or have cruised 
with him about the waters of Nantucket in 
; the various catboats he commands. 
em 
Walter A. Wyckoff, author 
Brief of “ The Workers,” who Is still 
Personals, in England pursuing investiga- 
tions in his familiar field, will 
contribute to the October Scribner a paper 


in 


| giving some incidents of the slums in Chi- | 


cago, particularly an insight into police 
| court methods, which is sald to be rather 
flattering to the spirit of justice prevail- 
ing there than otherwise. 


*,* The critical acumen of our esteemed 
contemporary, The Athenaeum of London, 
is so distinctive and so free from saving 
i clauses that we can not forbear to quote 
| the following passage from a review of 
Howells’s recent volume of short stories 
called “ A Pair of Patient Lovers.” It puts 
in a nutshell that which will be found at 
| Jength and in various ways expressed in 

most candid and intelligent reviews of Mr. 

Howells’s mission In Anglo-American Lit- 
erature: 


The ‘telling of the story is masterly 
as Mr. 


Growhest. rich in analytic 

pore h's wea: Be re rich, yh wit Sele ohn 

nguage of simplest, a s ww 

i beautifully clarified and free any 
of the ents a the 

a features of Mr. ‘Howells « work. 

Rise analysis of eanacies and his observa- 

tion are exfaustive and In reply- 


happity | 


dramatic interest. The story of Charlotte, 


quisite, mysterious figure has be:n made the subject of a historical novel of intense 


who, though a French princess and the 


abbess of a Roman convent, became the wife of the Dutch hero, has never been told 


as it is bere brought to light. 
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THE ALABAMA, 


Her Story Told by Her Executive 


Officer, Capt. John M. Kell." 
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modore Perry staff when that 
made his memorable visit to Japan in 
He was wise enough, altho. 
shipman—afterward master of 
ship. the Mississippi—to foresee the ‘far- 
reaching results of the visit to Janan. He 
wrote at the time, in a ietLer to his mother: 
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Japan cannot be conquered in a day, 
neither can they be converted in a genera- 
tion, but as the car of civilization its now 
coursing the globe, Japan may ere long 


fall into line and traces! IT a a strong ad- 
: > expedition, 


vocate for the purpose é 

and believe if properly c icted it will 
be the beginning of inter:ourse with that 
people, and lead in time to their civiliza- 
tion 

The portion of Capt. Kell’s book that will 
be of most general and lasting interest is of 
course the part that is devoted to the cruise 
of the Sumter and Alabama. Capt, Semmes 
took charge of the Sumter at New Orleans 
in May of 1861, with Kell as his executive 
officer, and on June 21 he succeeded 'n 
running the blockade and getting into the 
Gulf. She was the first vessel to fly the 
Confederate flag on the high seas, On the 
third day out the Sumter captured her first 
prize, the Golden Rocket, and burned her. 
The Captain of the Golden Rocket wept at 
the loss of his fine ship, and the Sumter 
crew made up a purse for him, but this did 
not prevent his denouncing the crew as 
“pirates'’ when he was safely home. 
“This proved a shock to our unappreciated 
generosity,”’ says Kell. The day after this 
capture the Sumter took seven American 
ships as prizes off the Port of Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. 

The Sumter was soon abandoned and sold 
in England, after destroying seventeen 
American ships in six months, and it was 
while returning home that Capt. Semmes 
and Capt. Kell were ordered back to Eng- 
land to take charge of the mysterious ‘‘ No 
20¢,"" afterward christened the Alabama. 
The orders to the Alabama were to “ avoid 
all engagements with the enemy's ships of 
war, but to destroy all their commerce that 
we could in the shortest space of time” 
That the Confederate boat carried out in 
terrible earnest the latter part of their in- 
structions ts well known. Vessel after 
vessel was taken and burned until Semmes's 
destroying fires lighted the oceans from 
Florida to Singapore. Of the many thrili- 
ing adventures of the most successful and 
daring of all commerce destroyers, Capt. 
Keil gives a clear and readable and true 
story. Nothing is concealed, and no effort 
is made to adorn the stirring sea epic 
formed by the unvarnished tale of the deets 
of the Alabama. As to the last adventure 
off Cherbourg, Capt. Kell makes the entire 
challenge and fight with the armored Kear- 
sarge appear exactly as it was—chivalrous 
and brave, but Quixotic and unnecessary. 

Admiral Semmes has left his statement 
that the Kearsarge continued to fire upon 
the Alabama after the latter had struck 
her colors. Capt. Kell now adds his own 
testimony. After the colors had been hauled 
down, he says, ‘ the Kearsarge deliberately 
fired into us five shots."’ Capt. Kell’s 
book is a valuable contribution to history, 
because it is a fearlessly straightforward 
story. The careers of the Sumter and Ala- 
bama will always serve as examples of 
what may be accomplished in the way of 
driving an enemy's commerce from the 
seas by a handful of daring men on a small 
though swift vessel. The story of how it 
was possible, and how it was done, may be 
found in Capt. Kell's book. 


Wall and Water Gardens.* 


Miss Jekyll’s name on the title page of a 
“garden book” is an indication of su- 
periority. This beautiful volume is not 
quite so inviting to the general reader as 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE, 
includ the Cruises of the Confederate 
States camers Sumter and Alabama. By 
John Mcintosh Kell, Executive Officer of 
Sumter and Alabama. Washington, D. C.; 
‘The Neale Company. 1900. 
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Grant Allen's ‘* Record of a Sum- 


‘* 


mer." 
This fascinating Record of a 
April to October,’ now 
tion, is more than a mere gard 
is a scientist's record of the « 
some of our common flowers, fruits, 
inimals, and insects 
ther too popularly nor too learnediy told 
Every page is full of out-of-the-way details, 
so put that even the general read: 
possessed of accurate botanical! 
or of wide acquaintance with natural his- 
tory, lays down the volume with the feel- 
ing that his knowledge of and in 
these subjects has been deepened 


issued fr 


seldom 


interest 
The greater number of the papers are bo- 
tanical, Mr. Grant Allen, their author 
trusting they may be found to contain orig- 
inal evolutionary views, in which aim he 
has been entirely successful. 
dealing with the animal world owe much, 
he tells us, to Darwin, Wallace, Herbert 
Spencer, and Prof. Weismann, his indebted- 
ness to such botanisis as Dr. Bentham, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and Prof. Sachs being 
also acknowledged. 

The calendar begins with early Spring— 
primrose time and the return of the swal- 
lcws. Mr. Allen points out the real identity 
of primrose and cowslip, their leaves being 
almost indistinguishable and the structure 
of individual flowers practically the same, 
differing only in arrangement on their 
stalks. The primrose almost always grows 
on a bank or slope, where its blossoms can 
be readily seen by bees and other fertilizing 
insects; hence its stalk is undeveloped, each 
separate primrose springing by a distinct 
stem from a thick, short stock. The cows- 
lip, on the other hard, growing on level 
ground, the common stalk is well developed 
so as to raise its clustered flowers high 
enough above the ground and the surround- 
ing grasses to catch the eye of roving tn- 
sects 


Thus it will be seen that the small dif- 
ferences between the two plants serve to 
fit each for their chosen positions. In both 
these flowers the centre of the corolla is a 
deep orange, the outside being Ughter in 
tone. To the ordinary observer this smal! 
difference would simply be noticed as add- 
ing to or detracting from the beauty of the 
flower. On the .other hand, the trained 
botanist knows that the difference in color 
serves in reality as a honey guide to in- 
sects. r 


So we find all through the pages of this 
book that the ordinary differences in flow- 
ers,. leaves, and fruits are the results of 
evolution, a gradual fitting of the parts 
to produce the best results in the environ- 
ment in which they stand, or best to fulfill 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
Trees native to wind-swept regions, for in- 
stance, will be found to have leaves di- 
vided into small opposite leaflets to pre- 
serve them from being torn by storms, 
while the berries of the mountain ash are 
very numerous and very red, so as to at- 
tract the arctic or northern birds who have 
keen eyes for brilliant color. 


So we follow Mr. Alien as he traces the 
evolutionary development of some of our 
common fruits from the most unpromising 
beginnings, showing us the evolution now 
of this, now of the other familiar object, 
telling us the spines still to be found on 
gooseberries are due to the fact that it is a 
comparatively new fruit, and again describ- 
ing the “ American colonists "’ which have 
taken root In Europe and fast becoming a 
part of fits flora. One or two specimens of 
American flowers have been found in cer- 
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Clara Tschudi, the author of everal 
l-known lives of royal w 
to her literary reputation by a 
Elizabeth, Prin- 
Hungary 


we men, has add- 
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ming monograph on 
Queer f 
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Bavaria, a 


Amalia Fugénie 


daughter 


Princess 
Duchess of 


Christmas 
in 


viea, was born at Munich on 
Eve, 1897 Her early life 
the fascinating neighborhood 
which her father had 
years before his death. 
roamed at will, acquiring that 
physical development for which 
distinguished. 

In book learning, however, this early 
period she was unusually backward, and 
she declared after she became Empress 
that she was the most ignorant Princess 
in Europe, for she knew nothing but the 
first principles of some half a dozen lan- 
guages, in addition to the knowledge she 
had acquired while sitting on her father’s 
knee. Notwithstanding this unprepared- 
ness to assume the cares, responsibilities, 
and turbulence incident to the life of a con- 
sort to the ruler of nearly 40,000,000 of 
people, at the early age of sixteen she be- 
came the wife of her cousin, Emperor 
Francis Joseph [ He was but twenty- 
three. The wedding was celebrated with 
great magnificence at Vienna, April 24, 
184. It is said that she was the youngest, 
and also the loveliest, Empress that had 
ever graced the sceptre of the Hapsburgs. 
She is thus described: 

She was tall and slight, with delicate hands 
and feet, and her childlike features were reg- 


ular and refined. A sweet smile was fre- 
quently on her lips in her happier days, 
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her eyes were of dark blue, her complexion | 


was fair and rosy, and a wonderful effect 
of beauty was produced by her abundant 


hair, which when down fell around her like | 


a cloak.” 

Thus this beautiful youthful 
without experience or knowledge 
world, flushed with the confidence in- 
spired by youth, looked forward to days 
of unalloyed enjoyment, but which were 
days of bitter disappointment, to end final- 
ly at the hand of an assassin 


The author has vividly brought out the 
womanly nature striving to be true to her- 
self as well as to her husband and subjects, 
over whom by love, kindness, and consider- 
ation she exercised an influence of tran- 
scendent power. Her faults, whatever they 
may have been, she does not overlook, but 
condones, as proceeding from a nature that 
could not brook restraint, and fownd its 
chief delight in the woods and mountains. 


ilfe the Empress became a 
close student. Clever men of her day were 
amazed at her store of information. Few 
were able te equal her in the knowledge of 
history, art, and stience. Notwithstanding 
this intellectual activity, her life was one 
of sadness. Estrangement from her hus- 
band, ill-health, and family affliction, es- 
pecially the tragic end of her son, Rudolph, 
heir to the throne, upon whom she lavished 
all the affection of a mother, notwithstand- 
ing bis wayward life, all pressed heavily 
upon her and made life burdensome. 


The end came on the 4th of September, 
1808, by the dagger of the Italian Anarchist 
Luccheni. Her remains were placed in the 
crypt of the old Capuchin Church, Vienna, 
where repose the bodies of the Hapsburgs 
of many centuries. 

As sad as was the life of Elizabeth, the 
author has introduced so much of her 
charming personality into the book that It 
has all the fascinating qualities of a novel. 
The volume is well printed in large type 
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The six page ve » Gotl a t- 
ure ma be ‘ ! i 1usiasis in 
rtmer is ther brief, 
though supplemented 
with description headings of the 
various countries the Gothic was 
implanted and reac its most sublime 

But G is a form which 
often misapplied, misinterpreted, 
misunderstood even by peo- 
ple whose general knowledge is considera- 
ble. The f ted vault and the pointed arch 
not constit » Gothic. This subject is 
discussed by Mr. Sturgis himself, who truly 
that the essence of Gothic archi- 
tecture is in its vaulting. Throughout the 
earlier Middle Ages there was a constant 
attempt to roof the aisles and naves of 

in masonry, and various modifi- 

of the Roman vault were made 
The difficulties which were found the most 
nearly insuperable were in the curved aisle 
which was carried round the apselike end 
of many Romanesque churches When, 
however, the idea was suggested of a rib 
of stone thrown in an independent arch 
from impost to itmpost, and carrying the 
weight of a vault which should rise from 
it, a solution was offered which was found 
to be sufficient for all the problems which 
might arise."’ 

A step further and we have what is really 
the fundamental! principle of Gothic archi- 
tecture—the balance of thrusts, the diver- 
sion of dead weight—which is the only 
standard by which pure Gothic, whatever 
its outward appearance, may be judged. 
This definition at once sweeps away to 
other departments of architecture thou- 
sands of noble structures, which have been 
erroneously called Gothic merely because, 
in outward appearance, they resembled the 
treelike architecture of the pure Gothic 
monuments of the Ile de France. 


*A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING — BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, By Rus- 
sell Sturgis, A. M., Ph. D., and Many Archi- 
tects, Painters, Engineers, and Other Expert 
Writers, American and Foreign. In three 
volumes. Vol. 1. F.-N. Royal octavo. 
1,060. Fully illustrated. New York: 
Macmilian Company. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Limited. 
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Next Week 
The Spinster Book 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “ Love 
Letters of a Musician" and “ Later 
Love Letters of a Musician.”” 12mo. 
Decorated cover. Fully Ulustrated 
Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.00.) 


This volume of charming “ studies and 
opinions will delight the numerous readers 
who have mourned the apparent passing of 
the light essay it is a work to captivate 
men and women, married and single. 


Time and Chance 


A Romance and a History: Being the 
Story of the Life of a Man. By 
ELBEKT HUBBARD, author of 
“ Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women,” etc. 12mo. With 
two portraits. $1.50. 

Mr. Hubbard has chosen the most prom- 
ising theme of the career of the heroic, un- 
fortunate, and spectacular John Brown. 
The author of “A Message to Garcia ™ 


dealing with such a subject cannot fall to 
arouse deep interest. 


On Board a Whaler 


An Adventurous Cruise through South- 
ern Seas. By THOMAS WEST 
HAMMOND. 16 full-page illustra- 
tions by HARRY GEORGE 
BURGESS. 12mo. Net, $1.35. (By 
mail, $1.50.) 


A thrilling narrative of personal expe- 
rience. 


G. P. Putnam's Son 


New York and London. 
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GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of 
“The Seats of the Mighty” 
and “The Battle of the Strong.” 


Messrs. Harper © Brothers beg to 

announce that Mr. Parker's great novel 

is just issued to the public. They beg to 

say that in their judgment, from every point 

of view, it equals any romance they have is- 

sued in a decade. IMiastrated, $1.50 
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